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profits by an investment now. 

Prospect Park South is the most successful 
of all the developments in the city. Photo- 
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cluding the New. York INDEPENDNT, THE 
OUTLOOK, CHRISTIAN WORK, etc. 


DEAN ALVORD, Owner, 
257 Broadway, New York City, 
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The President began his 
journey to the Pacific 
Coast on the 2oth ult., 
passing through Virginia by way of 
Charlottesville and Lynchburg, and ar- 
riving at Memphis on the afternoon of 
the second day. At Charlottesville he 
was greeted by the students of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; and at all places 
where short stops were made great 
crowds gathered about the train to hear 
his brief addresses. In Memphis he was 
entertained at a banquet. Leaving that 
city in the night the train stopped for a 
time at Vicksburg—where no President 
had been received since the days of Tay- 
lor—at Jackson, and two or three small 
towns, arriving on the afternoon of the 
Ist at New Orleans, which had never be- 
fore been visited by a President. Here 
there was a grand reception, and on the 
following day the President and his party 
were escorted through the city to the old 
Cabildo, formerly the seat of Govern- 
ment of the Spanish and the French rul- 
ers. Houston was reached on the morn- 
ing of the 3d. The tourists passed some 
time in that city, and also in Austin. At 
San Antonio, on the following day, the 
President addressed a great assembly in 
the Plaza Alamo. His speeches, as a 
rule, in the part of his journey to which 
we have referred, contained no passages 
of deep political significance. Reference 
was frequently made to the prevailing 
prosperity, the growth of our exports 
and the abundant evidence of the reunion 
of North and South. At Memphis, how- 
ever, he recalled Tennessee’s support, in 
1847, of a project for constructing a 
transcontinental railroad by Government 


The President 
in the South 
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aid, and pointed out that nearly all of the 
subsidy afterward granted to transcon- 
tinental roads had since been repaid. 
This was regarded by some as an in- 
direct plea for ship subsidies. At Corinth 
he said: 


“We never were so well off as we are to- 
day. We never had so many happy homes. 
We never had such high credit, such good 
money, so much business, as we have in the 
year 1901; and it is your business as well as 
mine to see to it that an industrial policy shall 
be pursued in the United States that shall open 
up the widest markets in every part of the 
world for the products of American soil and 
American manufacture.” 


At towns in the cotton belt he spoke of 
the need of wider markets in the Orient 
for cotton goods. It was at McComb 
that he referred indirectly to subsidies, 
as follows: 


“What we want, having now reached a point 
of development where we can more than sup- 
ply our own demands, is a foreign market in 
distant lands. We want to send the products 
of our farms, our factories, and our mines into 
every market of the world, to make the foreign 
peoples familiar with our products; and the 
way to do that is to make them familiar with 
our flag.” 


At the Southern University in New Or- 
leans the President met a thousand col- 
ored students, to whom he said: 

“What you want is to get education, and 
with it you want good character, and with these 
you want unfaltering industry; and if you have 


these three things you will have success any- 
where and everywhere.” 


The students at another school for col- 
ored people, near Houston, were advised 
“to learn to do some one thing better 
than anybody else can do it,” and “ al- 
ways to observe the law.” Throughout 
1043 
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the South the attitude of the people has 
been one of cordial’and even affectionate 
regard. 

& 


After their arrival in New 
York, wherethey remained 
a few days, the Cuban 
Commissioners seemed unwilling to have 
it understood that they had been converted 
to the support of the Platt amendment. 
They had been enlightened, they said, as 
to the meaning of the conditions in the 
amendment and concerning the purpose 
of our Government, by the explanations 
of the President and Secretary Root, by 
whose friendliness and ability they had 
been impressed. But they were only to 
report these explanations to the Conven- 
tion.“ General Portuondo asserted that 
ninety-nine per cent. of the Cuban people 
wanted absolute independence and unre- 
strained sovereignty. Having set up a 
government on such a basis, they would 
gladly consider the question of relations 
with the United States. The Commis- 
sioners had a conference with T. Estrada 
Palma, who represented the insurgents 


Relations with 
Cuba 


here before our war with Spain, and is 
now the candidate of many Cubans for 
the presidency of the coming republic. It 
is understood that he advised them to in- 


sist upon absolute independence. Re- 
ports from Washington say that the 
President made it perfectly clear to them 
that he alone could not give them com- 
mercial reciprocity or reduce the duties 
imposed here upon Cuban sugar and to- 
bacco. Before they sailed for Havana 
they were informed as to the attitude of 
the Senate toward pending treaties of 
reciprocity with other countries, and the 
demand here for the continued protec- 
tion of tobacco and beet sugar. A Com- 
mission appointed by General Wood is 
now revising the Cuban tariff made for 
the island by the American military gov- 
ernment at the close of the war; and it is 
reported that while the representatives of 
many of our manufacturing industries 
are urging this Commission to admit 
their products at very low rates, they do 
not approve the suggestion that our rates 
upon the products of Cuba should be re- 
duced. The island appears to have been 
very quiet during the visit of the Con- 
vention’s Commission to this country. 
An interesting question was raised, how- 
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ever, by the formal protest of General 
Laé¢ret Morlot, a member of the Conven- 
tion, against what are alleged to have 
been violations of the Foraker Act (con- 
cerning franchises) by Sir William Van 
Horne and his associates, who are con- 
structing a railroad from Santiago to 
Havana. Sir William’s company has 
bought from private owners the land re- 
quired for the greater part of this rail- 
way line, holding that by such purchase 
it escapes the law forbidding grants of 
public franchises by the military gov- 
ernment; but the road must cross rivers 
and the public streets of municipalities ; 
and for such crossings, General Morlot 
asserts, no franchises can lawfully be 
given now, the power to grant them hay- 
ing been reserved for the Cuban Gov- 
ernment. Seventy steel bridges have 
been ordered in this country, and Morlot 
says that our Government has encouraged 
or permitted the company to violate the 
law. a 


The greater part of the city 
of Jacksonville, Fla., was 
destroyed by fire on the 4th 
inst., when the buildings on one hun- 
dred and forty-eight blocks were reduced 
to ashes. All the churches, all the large 
hotels, all the public offices and all the 
banks, except one, were swept away. A 
quantity of moss had been placed on a 
platform to be dried by the sun, in the 
rear of a small factory occupied by the 
American Fiber Company. The chim- 
ney of an adjoining house caught fire. 
Sparks fell upon the moss, and in a few 
minutes the factory was blazing. A high 
wind spread the fire rapidly, and the heart 
of the city was soon reached. Altho 
Jacksonville is situated on the bank of 
the St. John’s River, the water supply 
was insufficient. The fire began a little 
after noon, and the pumping engines of 
the water works soon became disabled. 
An attempt to check the progress of the 
conflagration by destroying houses with 
dynamite was made, but the wind carried 
burning material over the gaps thus cre- 
ated. Among the buildings consumed 
were the St. James and Windsor hotels, 
well known to tourists from the North; 
the Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist and 
Catholic churches; St. Joseph’s Convent 
and St. Mary’s Orphanage; and the resi- 


Great Fire in 
Jacksonville 
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dences of Senator Taliaferro, Colonel 
Bisbee and Judge Owen. The burned 
district is nearly two miles long and 
three-quarters of a mile wide. More 
than 10,000 people are homeless, and the 
loss exceeds $10,000,000. Fortunately 
the weather was fine, and the homeless 
poor suffered little from exposure. The 
Government supplied tents for their use, 
and considerable sums for their relief 
have been received. Good order has pre- 
vailed, the authorities having closed the 
saloons and placed the militia on guard. 
The Chief of the Fire Department be- 
came a maniac on the day of the fire, but 
his reason has been restored. At first it 
was said that no lives had been lost, but 
the testimony of survivors shows that 
several persons were drowned while try- 
ing to escape on boats in the river. 


& 


There were many smal! 
strikes, but no large ones, 
on May Ist, the date com- 
monly chosen for demanding a reduction 
of the hours of a work day. In some 
places the strikers have already been suc- 
cessful; in others a settlement has not 
been reached. This year the machinists 
ask for nine hours, but the contest will 
not begin until the 2oth inst. An agree- 
ment made by the Metal Trades Associa- 
tion (including 140 employing firms) 
with the International Association of 
Machinists some time ago provides for 
nine hours on and after that date for all 
machinists employed by the Association 
first named; but other machinists must 
obtain the concession in another way. It 
is expected that many of them will strike; 
500 have already taken this course in 
Buffalo. The Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, employing 2,000 persons 
at New Haven, has formally warned the 
machinists in its service that they must 
not join the union that has set out to ob- 
tain the nine-hour day. This company 
has discharged four machinists who were 
recently engaged with Mr. Gompers in 
an attempt to organize all the company’s 
workmen of this class. The union pub- 
lishes a bitter attack upon the concern, al- 
leging that it has treated its employees 
unjustly to obtain the profits required for 
large dividends upon a watered capital. 
In Brooklyn the employees of the com- 
pany operating the elevated and surface 
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railways are complaining because the 
superintendent recently discharged three 
members of a committee who asked for 
a change of schedule. These men repre- 
sented not a union, but a kind of social 
and benevolent organization. Their re- 
quest was not unreasonable, and a prom- 
ise was given that the change would be 
made, but they were told that any em- 
ployee who. became a member of a union 
would suffer.: Because the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature has deferred action 
upon bills proposed by the miners’ union, 
10,000 coal miners are to march from the 
mining districts to the capital this week, 
carrying rations and camping out on the 
journey. Some of the labor leaders have 
been induced by the consolidation move- 
ment in the iron industry to make plans 
for a consolidation of all the unions at a 
national convention to be held in July. 
Conferences have recently been held in 
Pittsburg by prominent officers inter- 
ested in this project. 


a 


Since the recent elections 
in Kansas not much atten- 
tion has been paid by the 
public to the course taken by Mrs. Carrie 
Nation. Three weeksago she visited Kan- 
sas City and attempted there to destroy 
the furniture in a saloon. Having been 
arrested, she was fined $500, with the un- 
derstanding that she could avoid payment 
of the money by leaving the city at once. 
She returned to Kansas without delay, 
and was invited by the municipal officers 
of Medicine Lodge to rule over that place 
for one week. They proposed that if the 
condition of the city should be improved 
under her management she should be re- 
tained in power ; and, on the other hand, 
if a majority. of the people should be dis- 
satisfied, she was to withdraw and the 
saloons were to be opened. Before an 
agreement was reached, Mrs. Nation’s 
bondsmen in the case at Wichita with- 
drew, and she returned to that city. New 
bonds were offered, but she rejected them 
and went to jail, saying that she needed 
rest. She was released for a day on the 
28th ult., to attend the funeral of her 
brother. It is reported by the jail author- 
ities that she is now clearly insane. Her 
husband says he has known for some 
time that her mind was deranged: An 
unexpected result of her visit to Kansas 
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City was the rigid enforcement of the 
Sunday-closing law against 443 saloons 
in that place last Sunday. The loud re- 
joicings of the saloon men over the ban- 
ishment of Mrs. Nation by Judge 
McAuley excited indignation in the 
churches; and the demand of good citi- 
zens for an enforcement of the Sunday 
law was made with so much force that 
the police authorities were obliged to 
comply with it. 


The gates of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition at Buffalo 
weré opened on the morning 
of the ist inst. without ceremony, the 
formal exercises of the opening day hav- 
ing been postponed until the 20th. There 
were brief addresses in the Government 
Building, where the exhibits of the sev- 
eral Departments are more complete than 
any of the same kind heretofore shown 
to the people of the United States. A 
message of congratulation addressed to 
the citizens of Buffalo was received from 
President McKinley, who had reached 
Memphis on his journey to the Pacific. 
In the afternoon the flags of the States 
and of the exhibiting foreign nations were 
unfurled at the signal given by a salute 
of forty-five bombs; and in the Court of 
Fountains there were released five thou- 
sand homing pigeons, brought to Buffalo 
from many places within a radius of 300 
miles. Each bird bore homeward a mes- 
sage of greeting and invitation. In the 
evening a beautiful display of electric 
lights was enjoyed by 40,000 visitors. 
Six thousand workmen are employed on 
the buildings and in preparing the ex- 
hibits, all of which will be in place be- 
fore the 2oth. ea 


Last week’s surrenders 
appear to have ended 
the Filipino insurrection. 
General Alejandrino, who was regarded 
by some as the probable successor of 
Aguinaldo, gave himself up at Arayat. 
He was followed by General Tinio, the 
young commander who opposed General 
Young’s forces so persistently in north- 
ern Luzon. With Tinio came Padre 
Aglipay, sometimes called Aguinaldo’s 
bishop, the excommunicated Filipino 
priest who preached a holy war against 
the Americans. In Cavite province Gen- 
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eral Baldomero, Aguinaldo’s Secretary 
of War, surrendered with fourteen other 
officers. General Malvar is still out, but 
his chief assistants, Cols. Callao and 
Kalebac, with 130 men, have given their 
submission and taken the oath. In Luzon 
there is left in the field only the cruel 
guerrilla, General Cailles, who recently 
offered a large sum for the head of Cap- 
tain Jones of the Eighth Infantry. It is 
expected that he will keep on fighting un- 
til he is overcome and killed, because he 
knows that death by sentence of a mili- 
tary court would be his fate if he should 
surrender. General Lukban, in the is- 
land of Samar, is the only other leader 
still actively hostile. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Taft Commission the 
term of the amnesty proclamation will 
probably be extended to July 1st. The 
Commission has completed its tour of 
eight weeks through the islands. On the 
island of Masbate the people are suffer- 
ing from great poverty. Here the beef 
supply of Manila was formerly obtained, 
but nearly all the cattle have been killed 
by rinderpest. Masbate, Ticao and 
Burias are included now in one province, 
and General Serrano, formerly, an insur- 
gent officer, has been appointed gover- 
nor. Felix Roxas, editor of a daily 
newspaper of the Federalist party, has 
been made Governor of Batangas. The 
War Department has decided that net 
more than 40,000 soldiers are needed in 
the islands. Curious testimony has been 
given at the trial of Captain James C. 
Read, one of the officers accused in con- 
nection with the commissary frauds. 
Contractors supplying the army showed 
that he asked them for money to make 
good a shortage’ in the accounts of Major 
George B. Davis, who had been depot 
commissary, but had gone to Washing- 
ton to recover from illness. Lieutenant 
Townley, of the navy, superintendent of 
the Nautical School at Manila, testified 
that as a result of a conference with Read 
he had asked contractors to give Read 
$2,000 and Io per cent. of their receipts 
for supplies, saying that Read could 
serve their interests in return. The 
money was to be used in making up 
Davis’s shortage. Townley said he 
thought Read was doing a noble act in 
attempting to protect the character of a 
brother officer. But Davis, now in 
Washington, denies that there was a 
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shortage in his accounts. The proof 
that money was thus collected by Read 
appears to be complete. 


J 


Synods and_ conventions 
have come to be a serious 
part of our intellectual and 
civic life,—how serious will be seen from 
this partial enumeration of such gather- 
ings for the present year. In educational 
matters the most important celebration 
will be the Yale Bicentennial, to occur 
October 20th-23d. A number of promi- 
nent men will speak on the influence of 
Yale in various fields. Twenty-five 
books or more by members of the faculty 
will be published as an illustration of 
Yale erudition—On May aist-24th the 
Royal Society of Canada will meet at 
Ottawa to discuss topics of literature, 
history, archeology and science. The 
Earl of Minto, Governor-General of 
Canada, is honorary president of the so- 
ciety—The National Educational Asso- 
ciation holds its fortieth annual conven- 
tion at Detroit, July 8th-12th. This or- 
ganization, with its eighteen depart- 
ments, is the largest educational alliance 
in the world, its membership attaining an 
annual average of over 10,000. About 
150 papers on topics of educational inter- 
est are to be read and discussed.—Small- 
er in numbers is the American Institute 
of Instruction, which holds its seventy- 
first annual convention at Saratoga, July 
5th-8th. Here again many papers on 
educational matters are to be read.—The 
New York University Convocation meets 
in the Senate Chamber at Albany during 
the first three days of July; and here 
again the present tendencies in higher 
education are to be discussed. Numer- 
ous associations of similar character will 
meet in Europe during the summer, the 
most important, perhaps, being the meet- 
ing of the University Extension Students 
at Oxford, August 2d-27th. Prominent 
men are engaged to speak, and interest- 
ing topics of literature, history, eco- 
nomics and science will be discussed.— 
Add to these various conventions the in- 
numerable summer schools to be held 
throughout the country, and it will be 
seen that our teachers, at least, ought to 
know their business this coming year.— 
The American Library Association, 
whose active membership now numbers 
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over a thousand, holds its twenty-third 
annual convention at Waukesha, Wis., 
July 3d-10th. Every important subject 
connected with the management of li- 
braries and with relationship of libraries 
to the State will come under discussion. 
—Physicians will not be less active than 
educators. Many medical societies plan 
to get together during the summer, the 
most important meeting being that of the 
American Medical Association at St. 
Paul, June 4th-7th. This body, which 
above any other is the regular organiza- 
tion of the medical profession, now in- 
cludes over 10,000 members. Dr. 
Charles A. L. Reed, of Cincinnati, is 
president of the association, and Dr. 
George H. Simmons, of Chicago, secre- 
tary.—The American Institute of Archi- 
tects will meet at Buffalo in October, 
while the Architectural League of Amer- 
ica convenes at Philadelphia in May. 
The aim of this latter organization is 
broadly defined as “the promotion of 
American architecture and the allied fine 
arts ; the encouragement of an indigenous 
and American architecture, in agree- 
ment with modern methods and condi- 
tions; the establishment of a standard of 
professional ethics, of codes and rules 
governing general practice and competi- 
tions, and of methods of discipline 
against unprofessional practice; and the 
incorporation of all eligible associations 
in America into active membership in 
this league.”—The American Law Asso- 
ciation, for the first time, holds its con- 
vention west of the Mississippi. In Au- 
gust the association will meet at Denver, 
when, among other things, the President, 
Mr. Edmund Wetmore, of New York, 
will give an address on the changes in 
statute law during the past year—We 
have not space to mention all the numer- 
ous social and reform meetings to be 
held. Of special importance, however, 
will be the convention of the National 
Municipal League at Rochester, May 
8th-roth, when the work of various re- 
form organizations is to be discussed. 
Subjects of public control will receive 
special attention. The National Civic 
Federation holds a conference on Taxa- . 
tion at Buffalo, May 23th, 24th, and the 
American Economic Association will 
meet at Washington during Christmas 
week.—The various patriotic societies 
will be much in evidence, the largest con- 
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vention being that of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, to be held at Cleveland in 
September. The membership of this or- 
ganization is now more than 100,000.— 
Among the many religious meetings we 
mention the Jubilee Convention of the 
Y. M. C. A., to be held at Boston, June 
11th-16. Many prominent men of this 
country will be present -and address the 
Association, and more than a hundred 
men of importance are expected from 
Europe and other parts of the world. 
The International Christian Endeavor 
Convention will be held at Cincinnati in 
July. es 


Direct interest in the African 
war has not been very great, 
owing to the scattered nature of 
the campaign. Indirectly, however, the 
interest was intense. The debate over 
the coal tax made necessary by the war 
has called out the strength of both par- 
ties. Sir William Vernon-Harcourt led 
the attack, declaring that the proposed 
tax was an extraordinary and vexatious 
piece of bungling, and showing that loss 
of trade to England was: sure to follow. 
He censured the tax as class legislation, 
and claimed that it would ultimately 
come out of the miners’ wages. In re- 
ply Sir Michael Hicks-Beach admitted 
that the tax, like every tax, was an ob- 
struction on trade, but argued that the 
English export trade in coal was strong 
enough to bear it. He read masses of 
statistics to prove his assertion. The de- 
bate is carried over into the present week, 
and will divide attention with the discus- 
sion of army reorganization. The plan 
of Mr. Brodrick, Secretary of State for 
War, is to organize six army corps, each 
of 40,000 men, in the United Kingdom, 
with the necessary staffs, stores and 
buildings. In addition to this his pro- 
posals call for a militia reserve of not 
more than 50,000 men, an increase of the 
yeomanry from 10,000 to 20,000, and 
the enrollment of eight regiments for 
garrison service. In a banquet given 
May Ist at Guildford, Mr. Brodrick de- 
clared that the proposed reconstitution of 
the army was to maintain the commercial 
and imperial position of Great Britain, 
and to prepare her to fight, if necessary, 
on the Nile, on the Yang-Tse, the Orange 
River, or the Indus. He said that he 
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and his comrades were ready to stand or 
fall in their determination to improve 
the army without any delay; and he 
would give no encouragement to those 
who urged the postponement of the re- 
form until the war in South Africa was 
ended. Apart from the question of sup- 
port it is-not perfectly certain that the 
country can raise so many volunteers, at 
least while the African war continues. 


a 


The Indian census, dealing 
with a population of nearly 
three hundred million peo- 
ple, was made up and published in two 
weeks after the reports were in. Some 
interesting points are brought out by a 
study of its swollen figures. The actual 
rate of increase during the past ten years, 
when proper deductions are made for the 
greater scope of the present census, is 
only 1.49 per cent., against an increase of 
11.2 per cent. during the preceding dec- 
ade. This low rate is doubtlessly due-to 
the extended famines during the past ten 
years, followed by the plague. Vast num- 
bers of people, particularly the old and 
infirm, have died of actual starvation. 
The population of the native ‘states has 
decreased from 66,000,000 in 1891 to 63,- 
000,000 to-day, a loss of 4.34 per cent. 
On the other hand, this is more than com- 
pensated by the increase in the British 
territory. What significance there may 
be in this comparison may be illusory, 
but on its face it speaks well for British 
administration.—Turning to England it- 
self, we find that according to the census 
returns just in the population of London, 
including the City of London and twen- 
ty-eight metropolitan boroughs, is 4,536,- 
034, which is an increase of barely 300,- 
000 since the census of 1891. The great- 
est growth has been in the towns near 
London, as, for instance, in Croydon, 
twelve miles from London, whose in- 
crease is almost as great as that of Man- 
chester, four times its size. It is interest- 
ing to compare the rate of growth of 
London and the great English manufac- 
turing cities with the growth of cities in 
America. Thus the rate of increase in 
London for the past ten years is 7 per 
cent., against 37 per cent. in New York. 
Liverpool has grown 10 per cent. in the 
same period; Leeds, 16 per cent.; Man- 
chester, 7 per cent., and Birmingham, 12 
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per cent. In this country Chicago shows 
54 per cent. increase; Philadelphia, 23 
per cent.; St. Louis, 27 per cent., and 
Boston, 25 per cent. The rural census of 
Great Britain is not yet complete-——To 
judge from the census returns of France 
so far as they are at present known, that 
country shows an actual decrease of pop- 
ulation. In the last five years.the popu- 
lation has gone down over 12,000, where- 
as during the preceding five years there 
was an increase of over 174,000. The 
greatest losses, as should be expected, are 
in the rural districts. 


& 


In view of the extreme age 
of Leo XIII we may expect 
constant rumors about his successors 
and the machinations of the College of 
Cardinals. Recently such ‘rumors were 
excited by the creation of. twelve new 
cardinals, making the Consistory larger 
than it has ever been within living mem- 
ory. In his allocution on appointing 
these dignitaries, the Pope spoke with 
great bitterness and sorrow of the spread- 
ing of irreligion, and declared that sev- 
eral States had entered into open war- 
fare with the Church. He also referred 
to the humiliating position of the chief 
Pontiff in Rome, and gave altogether a 
gloomy picture of the future. The prin- 
cipal political importance of the new ap- 
pointments is the large number of Ital- 
ians raised to the purple and the pro- 
nounced character of the men chosen. 
The moderate element in the Consistory 
is now hopelessly in the minority; the 
majority is uncompromisingly ultramon- 
tane, and is composed chiefly of pro- 
nounced Italians. It should seem that 
the Pope, foreseeing the troubles to come, 
wishes to strengthen the unyielding ele- 
ment in the Church before his own pass- 
ing away. Cardinal Rampolla, Papal 
Secretary of State, is supposed to have 
been behind thé movement, which is in- 
tended to strengthen his chances of win- 
ning the succession. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that four of the Catho- 
lic States—Austria, France, Spain and 
Portugal—are entitled to exclude one 
cardinal from election at every Conclave. 
Ordinarily these States intimate infor- 
mally before the Conclave assembles that 
such and such a candidate would be ve- 
toed, and he is aceordingly excluded 
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from consideration. Now three of these 
countries—all except France—would 
probably object to the election of Ram- 
polla, so that his succession still remains 
doubtful. But at least the future Pope 
is likely to be some one under the influ- 
ence of his dominating character. The 
foregoing considerations will explain the 
report from London, which states that 
Cardinal Rampolla intends to retire from 
his office for the reason that a Papal Sec- 
retary rarely obtains the succession. The 
same correspondent of the London Times 
says the Pope is supposed to have made a 
will designating his succesor, contrary to 
the long established custom of leaving the 
matter in the hands of the Conclave of 
Cardinals. The rumor needs confirma- 
tion. Indications point to greater ac- 
tivity in the future struggle with the civil 
authorities of Rome, a more: determined 
effort to restore its ancient temporal pow- 
er to the Papacy, and increased interfer- 
ence in the political affairs of Catholic 
countries. s 


Those who read our survey 
last week of political difficul- 
ties in Japan will not be sur- 
prised to hear that Marquis Ito has re- 
signed his position as Premier. A crisis 
in the cabinet occurred from the failure 
of Viscount Watanabe, Minister of Fi- 
nance, to carry out the proposed public 
works, and as a result Marquis Ito and 
all the other members of the Cabinet ex- 
cept the Minister of War tendered their 
resignatiox:s to the Emperor. The report 
goes that Ito has advised intrusting the 
formation of a new Cabinet to Yamagata, 
whose government went out last October. 
It is expected, however, that Yamagata 
will refuse, and that Ito will reconstitute 
the Cabinet, excluding Viscount Wat- 
anabe. The Secretary of the Japanese 
Legation in Washington has admitted in 
an interview that the financial conditions 
in Japan are anything but satisfactory, 
and indorses the report of Consul-Gen- 
eral Bellows as generally correct. He 
thinks, however, that the difficulties are 
merely temporary, and will adjust them- 
selves. The indemnity paid by China 
after the late war seems to have hurried 
the Government and people into reckless 
extravagances,’and the Secretary of Le- 
gation thinks the present stringency will 
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produce ‘a beneficial effect upon the na- 
tional progress by affording the people a 
lesson that no good times should be 
abused by luxury or extravagance.” Just 
now Japan is agitated by the report that 
the Korean Government has again or- 
dered McLeavy Brown, the English di- 
rector-general of Korean customs, to 
leave his residence and give up the con- 
trol of the customs. It will be remem- 
bered that antagonism between Mr. 
Brown and the Korean Government be- 
came acute back in March. According 
to the story of the Japanese paper, the 
Jiji Shimpo, Mr. Brown had been given 
and had accepted three months’ notice to 
vacate his residence in Seoul, in order 
that the site might be used for extending 
the palace. The period expired on the 
21st of March, but when Mr. Brown was 
asked to remove, he denied that any such 
agreement had been made, and declared 
that this attempt to deprive him of his 
residence was an insupportable encroach- 
ment upon his right of domicile. There- 
upon he received notice that his services 
would be dispensed with. The general 
feeling in Japan attributed this dismissal 
of Mr. Brown to restlessness of the court 
under his strict administration of the 
finances and to machinations of the Rus- 
sians, who wished to supplant the English 
and Japanese in their influences upon 
Korean affairs. On April 1st the Eng- 
lish and Japanese ministers had an au- 
dience with the Emperor and protested 
against the removal of Mr. Brown, and 
the order of dismissal was instantly with- 
drawn. Dispatches have not yet made 
clear on what grounds the new order of 
dismissal has been issued. Mr. Brown’s 
agreement has still six years to run. 


at 


According to latest infor- 
mation the Chinese indem- 
2 nity has been fixed by the 
foreign ministers at £65,000,000, altho 
this amount may possibly be reduced. 
Just how the indemnity is to be appor- 
tioned among tl\e various claimants is 
not yet made public. The important 
question under consideration still remains 
how China shall raise this great sum of 
money. M. de Giers proposes that a con- 
joint government guarantee be given to 
China which will enable her to borrow 
the required amount: His theory is that 
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with such a guaranty China will be able 
to pay £65,000,000 by issuing a loan of 
£75,000,000 at 4 or 414 per cent., whereas 
without this guaranty she must borrow 
£84,000,000 at 7 per cent. It is not easy 
for the various Powers to come to an 
agreement on the manner in which China 
is to pay such indebtedness. Russia, for 
instance, does not wish to interfere with 
the internal revenue, but, having herseif 
little commerce with China, does ‘not at 
all object to raising the customs duties. 
On the other hand, England and America 
are particularly eager that no advance be 
made on the customs duties which would 
hamper their export trade. To the impar- 
tial observers from without it would seem 
that China had already been sufficiently 
punished by execution of officials and by 
the many predatory expeditions of the al- 
lied armies, and that no indemnity de- 
mand were necessary. A report from a 
trusted official, which was mailed at Pe- 
king a month ago but has just reached 
Washington, avows that the Chinese es- 
timate as high as one million the number 
of lives lost by violent deaths or starva- 
tion about Peking and Tientsin since the 
allies came, and that well informed for- 
eigners do not regard this estimate as ex- 
aggerated. He says further: “If the 
whole horror of the murder and pillage 
done between Tientsin and Peking comes 
to be understood in the United States and 
in Europe, the sum of it is so great as 
compared to the number of Christians 
who have suffered at the hands of the 
Chinese that, rightly or wrongly, the Chi- 
nese are likely to be held the injured 
party.” To be sure, Mr. Conger offsets 
such a gloomy picture by his statement 
that the reports of atrocities committed 
by the allies have been grossly exagger- 
ated. At all events, it is good reading to 
hear that the American troops are with- 
drawing from the land. Their aloofness 
during this whole wretched campaign is 
probably in this country the most univer- 
sally popular act of the present authori- 
ties in Washington. The small guard 
left to protect the American Legation 
will not be under the authority of any for- 
eign general. The German troops are re- 
turning slowly from their mountain ex- 
pedition; it seems to be generally ad- 
mitted that the campaign was well con- 
ducted, but utterly useless. The Chinese 
even look upon them as defeated, 











The Charges Against the Missionaries. 


By the Rev, William S. Ament. 


[Immediately on the arrival of the Rev. Mr. Ament in San Francisco Tue INDEPENDENT asked from him a brief 
statement of the tacts relating to the charges against him and the missionaries by Mark Twain, He has given us the 


following.—Epiror.] 


N my arrival at Honolulu, en route 
O ‘to China ‘on the steamship “ Nip- 
pon Maru,” my attention was 
called to the charges brought against my 
method of conducting the affairs of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions in 
China, made by Mark Twain (Samuel 
L. Clemens) in the April number of the 
North American Review. I had already 
had intimation of the appearance of the 
article derogatory to me, but I gave the 
attack little consideration, in fact, being 
satisfied that my people would under- 
stand that I had done my duty and I did 
not care to enter into any controversy 
over a matter that could easily be made 
clear to my friends on my arrival in Cali- 
fornia. 

When the “Nippon Maru” reached 
San Francisco I was requested by a num- 
ber of newspapers to make brief state- 
ments of the position I would assume 
toward Mr. Clemens, also to answer the 
charges contained in at least one para- 
graph of his article, in which he is pub- 
lished as having said: 


“Doctor Ament, of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, has returned from a trip 
which he made for the purpose of collecting 
indemnities for damages done by Boxers. 
Everywhere he went he compelled the Chinese 
to pay. He says that all his native Chinese 
are now provided for. He had 700 of them 
under his charge, and 300 were killed. He has 
collected 300 taels for each of these murders 
and has compelled full payment for all the 
property belonging to Christians which was 
destroyed. He has also assessed fines amount- 
ing to thirteen times the amount of the indem- 
nity.” 

Mark Twain expresses doubts that my 
conduct has been consistent with Chris- 
tianity, and also made other cutting re- 
marks. J was not in a position to de- 
fend myself, but I was pleased to learn 
that many of my good friends had been 
fully aroused by what they felt sure was 
an absurd. and_ groundless attack. 
Among these Rev. Doctor Judson Smith, 
Secretary of the American Boatd of 


Foreign Missions, cabled me at Peking, 
received my denial of the charges and 
afterward addressed a letter in my de- 
fense to Twain. I can also turn to the 
published views of Minister Conger, who 
has had opportunity to observe my work, 
as an example of how easy it is to refute 
the words of Mr. Clemens. Mr. Conger 
has said that the charges have absolutely 
no basis in fact. 

The statements that I had to do with 
the looting of the Chinese dwellings and 
palaces comes in my opinion from three 
sources. I was acting as chairman of a 
committee called “the Committee of 
Confiscated Goods,” appointed by the 
Ministers. This title was simply meant 
to imply that the committee’s duty was 
to look after goods that were brought in 
by soldiers which were general merchan- 
dise, clothing and all manner of materials 
left in Chinese homes by those who had 
fled from both Boxers and foreign troops. 
This was during the siege. The com- 
mittee had to look after the refugees 
and food and clothing from the confis- 
cated supplies were given out by the 
members to the deserving. The goods 
were sold under charge of a British 
military officer, and $300 of it came into 
my hands for distribution. The allied 
troops in many instances came within the 
city walls very scantily supplied with the 
necessities of comfort. There were a 
great many people who did not under- 
stand what was being done, and never 
took the trouble to make inquiry. Some 
of these commenced to circulate rumors 
that the committee was looting for the 
benefit of its members as well as the sol- 
diers and needy civilians. After the 
siege was lifted and the correspondents 
were permitted to visit the city, they 
were told silly stories by the disgruntled 
ones, and in some instances groundless 
statements were cabled to the press of 
two continents. 

The second feason for the circulating 
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of the rumors was found in our requests 
that troops be sent to assist certain mis- 
sionaries who were at isolated points 
and who desired to be escorted to Pe- 
king, where they might receive the pro- 
tection of the armies. Occasionally 
some irrational person would declare 
that these rescue expeditions were sim- 
ply set on foot for the purpose of se- 
curing loot. Some of the foreign sol- 
diers, when these expeditions were out, 
would disobey orders and do deeds of 
violence, but every effort was made by 
their commanders to restrain them. 

A third reason can be assigned to our 
efforts to aid those missionaries, who 
were without a dollar, without clothing 
and in many cases practically without 
food. To enable us to provide for the 
rapidly increasing numbers of these suf- 
ferers we entered the residences of the 
Chinese who had fled from the city, and 
a great deal of valuable property was se- 
cured and brought to headquarters. 
This action was taken_on the authoriza- 
tion of the American Minister and with 
the assistance of the American officials, 
it being considered a move in the inter- 
est of humanity. 

The correspondents and some of the 
military people were prejudiced against 
the missionaries and, whenever the 
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question of indemnities was brought up, 
widely differing statements were made, 
and it was held that we had not the 
right to seek for our people sums of 
money sufficient to enable them to 
restore their homes and return to their 
former modes of living. 

After order was restored the indem- 
nity matter was brought up and it was 
ascertained that in my mission there 
were 700 native Christians who had 
been deprived of their homes. About 
300 of these had been killed, and there 
were several hundred of the wives and 
children of the killed to be looked after, 
fed and clothed, in addition to the fam- 
ilies of the four hundred survivors. The 
Chinese themselves took the initiative in 
settling the indemnity claims of the na- 
tive Christians. About 300 taels were 
collected for each person murdered, and 
restitution for property destroyed was 
made in full. Near relatives of men 
who had been murdered were also al- 
lowed a percentage of the original 
amounts paid out. The Chinese made 
the proposition for settlement, and, con- 
sidering it fair, it was accepted by us. 

The property we moved into and oc- 
cupied in Peking was owned by the 
Government and we had authority for 
holding it. 


San Francisco, CAL. 


The Romance of a Dictionary. 
By 


T is not often, in these days, when the 
pastime of bibliography is reduced 
to a science, that one is rewarded, as 

one so often was a quarter of a century 
ago, by picking up an unregarded treas- 
ure on the bookstalls. But the other day 
I really had a pleasant little ‘“ find,” and 
it was the reward of virtue. It-came of 
having a tender heart.. My eye caught 
what Mr. Austin Dobson would call “a 
dear and dumpy twelve,’ lying open 
upon other books, face downward, in the 
most ignominious posture. I saw ata 
glance, from the tooling on its faded and 
half-broken back, that it was French and 
of the seventeenth century, and _ that 
somebody had prized it once. I could 
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read the lettering “ Académ. Franc.,” and 
1 gave the pence which were wanted for 
it. It proved a most rewarding little vol- 
ume. It was published at The Hague in 
1688, and it was a new edition of the 
Histoire de l’Académie Frangaise.” A 
preface says that ‘“ for the honor of our 
nation” (the French, presumably, not 
the Dutch), the publisher has thought it 
proper to issue an edition “ more correct 
and more elegant ” than has hitherto been 
seen, brought down to date with many 
new and curious pieces. Among other 
things, the said publisher thinks that 
“the English will not be displeased to 
see the Panegyric ” of King Louis XIV 
“admirably rendered in their language 
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by a Person of their Nation.” But what 
immediately caught my attention, and 
filled me with delight, was an absolutely 
contemporary account, written specially 
for this 1688 edition, of the great quarrel 
between the French Academy and the 
Abbé Furetiére. Of this I propose to 
speak to-day. 

We live in an age of Dictionaries and 
Encyclopedias, which we look upon as 
universal panaceas for culture. There 
was a similar rage for dictionaries in 
France two hundred and fifty years ago. 
We may very rapidly remind ourselves 
that the French Academy was consti- 
tuted in 1634 with thirty-five members, 
who became the stationary and immortal 
Forty in 1639. One of its original func- 
tions was the preparation of a great Dic- 
tionary of the French Ianguage, under 
the special care of the eminent gram- 
marian, Vaugelas, who had through his 
life-time made _ collections—“ various 
beautiful and curious observations,” as 
Pellisson calls them—toward a reasoned 
philological study of French. Chapelain 
was appointed a sort of general editor of 
the projected Dictionary, which was sol- 
emnly started early in 1638. For the 
next four years the Academicians were 
very active, spurred on by Richelieu, but 
when,in 1642, the Cardinal died their zeal 
relented, and when, in 1650, Vaugelas’s 
presence ceased to urge them forward, it 
flagged altogether. Vaugelas died bank- 
rupt, and his creditors seized his writing- 
desks, the drawers of which contained a 
great part of the MS. collections for the 
Dictionary. It was only after a law- 
suit that the Academy recovered those 
papers, and Mézeray was then set to con- 
tinue the editing of the work. Still twice 
a week the Academy met to consult about 
the Dictionary, but so languidly and with 
so little fire, that Boisrobert said that not 
the youngest of the Forty could hope to 
live to see’'the letter G. As a matter of 
fact, not one of those who started the 
Dictionary lived to see it published. 

In this slow fashion, with long Rip 
Van Winkle slumbers and occasional 
faint awakenings, the French Academy 
pushed on with fitful persistence toward 
the completion of its famous dictionary. 
But, as I have said, it was a period of 
great enthusiasm about all such summa- 
ties of knowledge, and Paris was thirst- 
ing for grammars, lexicons, inventories of 
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language and the like. The Academy in- 
sisted that all the world must wait for the 
approach of their vast and lumbering 
machine ; but meanwhile public curiosity 
was impatient, and all sorts of brief and 
imperfect dictionaries were issued to sat- 
isfy it. The publication of these spu- 
rious guides to knowledge infuriated the 
Academy, until in 1674 the dog perma- 
neritly occupied the manger by inducing 
the King to issue a decree “ forbidding 
all printers and publishers to print any 
new dictionary of the French language, 
under any title whatsoever, until the pub- 
lication of that of the French Academy, 
or until twenty years have expired since 
the proclamation of the present decree.” 
This cut the ground from under the feet 
of all rivals, and the Academy could meet 
twice a week as before and mumble its 
definitions with serene assurance. From 
this false security it was roused by the 
incident which my “ dumpy twelve ” re- 
counts. 

It was from the very heart of their own 
body that the great attack upon their 
privileges unexpectedly fell upon the 
Academicians. In 1662 they had elected 
(in the place of De Boissat, a very ob- 
scure, original member) the Abbé of 
Chalivoy, Antoine Furetiére. This man, 
born in Paris of poor parents in 1620, had 
raised himself to eminence as an Orient- 
alist and grammarian, and was welcomed 
among the Forty‘as likely to be partic- 
ularly helpful to them in their Dictionary 
work. He was probably. one of those 
men whose true character does not come 
out until they attain success. But no 
sooner was Furetiére an Immortal than 
he began to distinguish himself in un- 
anticipated ways. He proved himself an 
adept in parody and satire, and so long 
as he contented himself with laughing at 
people, like Charles Sovel, the author of 
“Francion,” who had no friends, the 
Academicians -were calm and amused. 
But Furetiére was not merely the author 
of that extremely amusing medley, “ Le 
Roman Bourgeois” (1666), which still 
holds its place in French literature as a 
minor classic, but he was also a real stu- 
dent of philology, and one of those who 
most ardently desired to see the settle- 
ment of the canon of French language. 
It incensed him beyond words that his 
colleagues dawdled so endlessly over 
their committees and their definitions. 
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He began to make collections of his own, 
no doubt at first with the perfectly loyal 
intention of adding them to the common 
store. Meanwhile he lashed the rest of 
the Academy with his tongue. Other 
Academicians did this also, stich men as 
Patru and Boisrobert, but they had not 
Furetiére’s nasty way of putting things. 
One perceives that about the year 1680 
the sarcasms of Furetiére had really be- 
come something more than the rest of the 
Immortals could put up with. 

He delivered himself into their hands, 
and here my little volume takes up the 
tale. On the 3d of January, 1685, the 
French Academy met to mourn the death 
of its most illustrious member, the great 
Corneille, and to elect his younger 
brother to take his place. While the 
members were chatting together their 
Librarian handed about among them cop- 
ies of a “ privilege ” which had just been 
obtained by the Abbé Furetiére to pub- 
lish “a universal Dictionary containing 
generally all French words, old as well 
as modern, and the terms employed._in all 
arts and sciences.” So, at last, my little 
book ; but it would seem that the officers 
of the Academy at least a week ear- 
lier had their attention drawn to what 
Furetiére was doing. Perhaps it was 
not until the election of Thomas Corneille 
that an opportunity occurred of making 
the members generally aware of it. One 
wonders whether Furetiére himself was 
present on the 3d of January; if so, what 
puttings of periwigs together there must 
have been in corners, and what taps of 
gold-headed canes on lace-frilled cuffs! 
It was felt, as my little volume puts it, 
that “ Monsieur the Abbé Furetiére, be- 
ing one of the Forty Academicians, ought 
not to have been privately busying him- 
self on a work which he knew to be the 
principal occupation of the whole Acad- 
emy.” It is surprising, in the face of the 
monopoly which that body had secured, 
that Furetiére was able to obtain a Privi- 
lege for his own Dictionary, but in all 
probability, as he was one of the Forty, 
the censors supposed that he was acting 
in concert with his colleagues. 

Then began a hue and cry with which 
the learned world of Paris rang for 
months. Never was such a scandal, never 
such a rain of pamphlets and lampoons 
on one side and the other. One has only 
to glance at the contemporary portraits 
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of Furetiére to see that he was not the 
man to yield a point; his wrinkled face 
looks the very mirror of sarcastic ob- 
stinacy and brilliant ill-nature. The 
Academy, in solemn session, appointed 
Regnier Desmarais their secretary, to 
wait on the Chancellor to demand the 
cancelling of Furetiére’s privilege. But 
the Abbé had powerful friends also, and 
by their help the Chancellor’s action was 
delayed, while Furetiére hurried out a 
specimen of his work. He says in the 
preface that no author ever had a more 
pressing need for the protection of a 
prince than he has who sees the labor of 
years about to be sacrificed to the envy of 
others. He goes on to explain that he 
has never dreamed of interfering with 
the work of the Academy, for which he 
has the greatest possible respect, but that 
he only hopes to render service to the 
public by supplementing its labors. The 
Academy, in fact, had expressly declined 
to include in its Dictionary the technical 
terms of art and science, and it is par- 
ticularly with these that Furetiére is oc- 
cupied. His answer to those who accuse 
him of stealing from the unpublished 
cahiers of the Academy is the uniform- 
ity of his work from A to Z; whereas, if 
he had stolen from his colleagues, he must 
have stopped at O-P, which was the point 
they had reached in 1684. 

The Academy was not pacified, and 
began to take counsel how they could 
turn Furetiére out of their body. There 
was no precedent for such a degradation, 
but a parallel was sought for in the fact 
that the Sorbonne had successfully 
ejected one of its most famous doctors, 
Arnauld. Meanwhile the suit went on, 
the Thirty-nine versus the One. Fure- 
tiére is said to have bowed for a moment 
beneath the storm, offering to blend his 
work in the general Dictionary of the 
Academy, or to remove from it all words 
not admitted to deal technically with art 
and science. But passion had gone too 
far, and the 22d of January, 1685, at a 
general meeting, twenty Academicians 
being present, Furetiére was expelled 
from the body by.a majority of nineteen 
to one. It is understood that the one 
who voted for mercy was the most illus- 
trious of all, Racine. Boileau and Bos- 
suet also defended the Abbé, and when 
the matter became at last so serious that 
the King himself was obliged to take 
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cognizance of it, it was understood that 
his sympathies also were with Furetiére. 

My little volume (written, I think, in 
1687) does not know anything about he 
expulsion, which was therefore probably 
secret. It says: “ As to Monsieur Fure- 
tiére, he no longer puts in an appearance 
at the meetings of the Academy, but it 
is not known whether any other Acad- 
emician is to be elected in his place.” As 
a matter of fact, the society hesitated to 
go so far as this, and the seat was left 
vacant. Not for long, however; the 
unanimous rancor of so many men of 
influence and rank had _ successfully 
ruined the fortune and broken the spirit 
of the old piratical lexicographer. One 
of his earlier colleagues at the Academy 
supplied the bankrupt man with the nec- 
essaries of life, until, on the 14th of Jan- 
uary, 1688, probably just as the “ dumpy 
twelve ” was passing through the press, 
he died in Paris like a rat ina hole. This 
Dictionary, being suppressed in France, 
was edited, after his death, in 1690, at 


The Hague and Rotterdam, and enjoyed 
a great success. We learn from a let- 
ter of Racine to Boileau that in 1694 the 
publisher ventured to offer a copy of a 
new edition of it to the King of France, 
and that it was graciously received. If 
the poor old nian could have struggled on 
a little longer he might have lived to see 
himself become fashionable and success- 
ful again. 

With all his misfortunes he contrived 
to beat the Academy, for that body, in 
spite of its superhuman efforts, did not 
contrive to publish its Dictionary till four 
vears after the appearance of Furetiére’s. 
The latter is a great curiosity of lexicog- 
raphy, a vast storehouse of peculiar and 
rare information. It is always consulted 
by scholars, but never without a recollec- 
tion of the extraordinary struggle which 
its author sustained, singlehanded, 
against the world, and in which he fell, 
overpowered by numbers, only to tri- 
umph after all in the ashes of his fame. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Some Cuban Opinions. 


By Albert Gardner Robinson. 


HE final results of the errand of 
the Cuban Commissioners remain 
for determination, first, by the 

Cuban Convention; second, by the Cu- 
ban people. There is no certainty and 
little probability that, even now, the 
Platt Amendment will be accepted by 
either. There is a possibility that it may 
be accepted as'a form. Asa principle it 
is distinctly objectionable to the great 
mass of the Cuban people, and to fully 
three-quarters of the members of the 
Cuban Convention. Its acceptance, if it 
be formally accepted, will rest only upon 
a sense of the hopelessness of a small 
nation placing itself in opposition to the 
will of a powerful nation. 

_ American apathy, general American 
indifference to both Cuba’s rights and 
Cuba’s interests, account for the lack of 
accurate information which is plainly 
evident with regard to Cuban affairs. 
The United States has committed itself 
to a man, an act, and a policy, and all 
the forces and machinery of government 


are brought into play for the support of 
the position taken. The question 
whether that position be right or wrong 
carries little or no weight. The possible 
violation of the Joint Resolution encoun- 
tered, but a few months ago, a wide- 
spread, indignant protest. But that par- 
ticular “ monster of such horrid mien” 
has now become so familiar that it has 
lost its terrors, and we seem quite ready 
to embrace the opportunity to violate the 
promise made three years ago, if we can 
only get rid of this tedious Cuban ques- 
tion, and be allowed to go our way and 
make our dollars. 

America knows little of the real Cu- 
ban sentiment. It is enough that Messrs. 
Wood and Miles, and Proctor and Cock- 
rell and a dozen or so other notables 
who have “been to Cuba,” assure us 
that the Platt Amendment will be ac- 
cepted. Of course, if it is accepted, it is 
therefore acceptable and_ satisfactory. 
That is enough, and we go our busy 
way, bothering our heads no more about 
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it. That its acceptance, if it be accepted, 
will carry with it and leave behind it a 
sense of wrong and injustice in the 
minds of some hundreds of thousands 
of people who are affected by it is no 
concern of ours. If trouble follows, so 
much the worse for the Cubans. It only 
shows their folly and their general in- 
capacity. If they did not like it, they 
should not have accepted it. If they re- 
ject it, there is again an illustration of 
their folly and incapacity. Thus run 
the superficial arguments which I have 
encountered upon all sides since my re- 
turn from Cuba. 

It would be wholly incorrect to say 
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When the Joint Resolution said that we were ‘*in- 
dependent” it was the noble people of Phen 
Lincoln who pronounced the sentence, 


that there is absolute harmony in Cuba 
regarding this question. It is absolutely 
true that there is practically no disposi- 
tion to accept the conditions imposed by 
the United States because of their ac- 
ceptability. The few who urge accept- 
ance do so from a sense of the futility 
of resistance or from a desire to see the 
island rid of what certain American offi- 
cials now term the “evils of military 
government.” Within the last few 
‘weeks there has developed a strong 
movement along economic lines. This 
movement is generally in favor of ac- 
ceptance, provided, and only so, that 
some compensation be effected in the 
shape of economic and tariff concessions 
to Cuba. 

For their bearing upon the whole 
question I wish to select from such ma- 
terial as I have the publicly expressed 
opinions of some of the members of the 
Convention, extracts from the press, and 
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resolutions of various organizations. 
They may be taken as representative of 
Cuban opinion, and there is no ground 
ugpn which to rest any belief that this 
opinion will be in any special degree 
modified by the general assurances ver- 
bally given to the Cuban Commission 
that the Platt Amendment does. not 
mean what it says. 

In most cases these opinions have 
been stated at considerable length and in 
detail. Condensing them as much as 


possible, some of these expressions stand 
as follows: 

Mendez Capote, President of the Con- 
vention, and member of the Commission 





The people, who by their force to-day desire to make 
us subjects, are the people of McKinley (Emperor) and 
of Platt.— La Discusion. 


to Washington, said, in a public meeting 
at Guanajay: 

“The third clause in that amendment, giv- 
ing to the American Government the power to 
intervene in our country, is most serious, be- 
cause, under its shadow, it is impossible to 
establish here any Cuban government, stable. 
strong and orderly. Should we concede this, 
there will be born a government resting upon 
a supposition of incapacity.” 

He urged that the Cuban people con- 
tinue to stand united and compact, pre- 
senting to the worid a manifestation of 
their courage, and proclaiming that they 
would accept nothing save their inde- 
pendence. “ Therefore,” he said, “I 
cannot give my consent to anything 
which might be contrary to Cuban sov- 
ereignty.” 

Dr. Diego Tamayo, President of the 
Convention Committee on Relations, 
and member of the Commission to 
Washington, in a published review of 
the Platt Amendment, said; 
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“T have studied the Platt Amendment with 
perfect impartiality, being desirous of finding 
a method of harmonizing. it with the sover- 
eignty and independence of the Cuban people. 
I must say that there is manifest incompatibil- 
ity between its precepts and our aspirations. 
So great a disparity is there that, should we 
accept the terms in their integrity, not only 
would we be destroying our independence, but 
we would thereby prove ourselves unworthy of 
being independent. Such acceptation would 
indicate our readiness to accept a freedom 
written on paper but having nothing substan- 
tial about it. 

“Tf Americans were our bitter enemies it 
might be thought that the Platt Amendment 
had been conceived and made law with the 
idea of provoking a conflict with Cubans.” 


The three other members of the Com- 
mission, Messrs. Betancourt, Llorente, 
and Portuondo, have all spoken and 
voted, again and again, directly and in- 
directly, against the acceptance of the 
amendment. A complete and radical 
change of front must lay them open to 
charges, on the part of their associates 
and their constituents, of having sold 
themselves in some way to the influences 
at Washington. From public expres- 
sions of other members of the Conven- 
tion I take the following. Gen. Jose 
Lacret Morlot: 

“T believe that the Convention should not 
yield in the Platt question; she should leave 
the government of the Republic well consti- 


tuted and the Chambers would resolve upon 
the matter. 

“Ours would be the first. Convention in the 
world to leave a government compromised 
when constituting it. 

“Force, if abused by the Americans, would 
leave our debt of gratitude settled. 

“ Let them take, but let us not give.” 


Juan Gualberto Gomez says: “We are 
asked to give the United States the key 
of our house, with the right to come in 
whenever they choose.” This, he be- 
lieves, would “ make the United States 
the master in Cuba, violate the provi- 
sions of the Joint Resolution, and de- 
prive Cuba of all sense of independence 
and national sovereignty.” 

Morna Delgado says: 


“What right to represent a worthy people 
can they have who sophistically seek to mis- 
lead that people by trying to convince them 
that the concession of the right of a foreign 
power to intervene in their affairs is not inim- 
ical to the independence and sovereignty of 
their country, and that it is not-humiliating to 
permit such intervention in those affairs. No! 
Upon people worthy of understanding liberty 
and right it is not necessary to impose dis- 
honor and force. Cede? Yes. Cede all 
which may be compatible with national honor ; 
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sacrifice all that we can; but let all beyond that 
be the work of others.” 

In this way it would be possible to go 
on and quote such other members as 
Aleman, Jose Miguel Gomez, Salvador 
Cisneros, Ruis Rivera, Bravo Correoso, 
Berriel, Silva, De Castro, Villuendas, 
Eudaldo Tamayo, Manduley, Zayas, and 
others. A few have sought some form 
of ‘compromise, while objecting to the 
amendment as it stands. Of these are 


PROMETHEUS BOUND. 


A work of art which the Commission will offer to Presi- 
dent McKinley in Washington, —Patria. 


Gonzalo de Quesada and Emilio Nunez. 
Gener has voted against the amendment 
in Convention and spoken against it in 
meetings of his party. Rodriguez, like 
Gener, Nunez, Diego Tamayo, and two 
or three others, is an official under the 
present Government, and has been more 
cautious in his expressions than some of 
his associates. Sefior Giberga is the only 
representative in the Convention who 
appears for the Conservative party. He 
reviews the amendment in detail, at too 
great length for reproduction ‘here. La 
Realidad, the organ of his party, thus 
sums up his review, which is presumably 
the expression of the views of his party: 


“As it will be observed, the proposition. of - 
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Delegate Giberga substantially accepts all the 
provisions of the Platt Amendment, and in 
compensation asks for commercial concessions 
from the United States which will enable 
Cuba to develop its natural resources, for 
without this latter the protection offered to 
Cuba by the United States will be utterly val- 
ueless. And these commercial concessions, 
while affecting none of the American indus- 
tries, will highly benefit some of them. Fair- 
ness and justice demand that they should be 
granted. 

“ We do not know how the majority of the 
Convention will view the proposition of Del- 
egate Giberga; but we earnestly hope that it 
may be duly considered and adopted. It is 
fair and just, and we think that its adoption 
will bring about the solution of the trouble- 
some problem now before the Convention.” 


The only member of the Convention 
who has, thus far, proposed any definite 
acceptance of the amendment is Sefior 
Quilez, commonly regarded as no more 
than an instrument of General Wood in 
return for his appointment as Governor 
of Pinar del Rio province. His attitude 
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is in no way enthusiastic, and his motion 
to accept was defeated by a vote of 24 
to 2, Giberga voting with him for it. A 
leading Havana paper thus sums up the 
Quilez proposition : 

“Dr. Quilez begins by citing the fact that 
the United States went to war with Spain at a 
moment when the Cuban insurgents most 
needed help; that relief from starvation and 
suffering was furnished by the United States, 
and that we to-day have that nation to assist 
us in constituting a government that shall be 
one in reality. 

“Dr. Quilez then argues that we owe an 
immense debt to the United States, which we 
must recognize, especially as we are given the 
opportunity to do so voluntarily before being 
compelled to yield to imposition by force, after 
ruinous delay.” 


In Cuban opinion as expressed by 
Cuban newspapers, unqualified accept- 
ance or approval of the terms of the 
United States finds representation only 
in a pronounced minority. Pronounced 


Tejection and well defined disapproval 


HOLD UP. 
The Cuban Idea of the Platt Amendment,—From La Discusion 
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are in ample evidence. El Comercio 
and Avisador Comercial, both of Ha- 
vana, are distinctly trade papers having 
little to say about politics. Diario de la 
Marina is the organ of the Spanish col- 
ony, with no distinct affection for either 
the American or the Cuban side, and is 
not a factor in the question. La Lucha, 
an organ of the National party, and 
usually a prominent influence in all po- 
litical affairs, has been influenced by cer- 
tain personal interests and has played 
no effective part in the recent proceed- 
ings. La Patria, La- Discusion, and El 
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in any way infrinze upon or limit the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the island of 
Cuba.” 


April 1. 


“ We have not as yet heard that any Cuban 
who advocates ;the acceptance of the Platt 
Amendment upholds it because of its innate 
good qualities. All of them agree that the 


. Said amendment curtails our sovereignty and 


independence, and even express themselves in 
the harshest terms against it and the Govern- 
ment that so obviously violates its most solemn 
pledges. All are agreed upon this point. The 
non-fulfilment of the promise made by the 
United States Government is flagrant, undeni- 
able. There is no one, worthy of the name 


Baseball has been enthusiastically received all over Cuba, This cartoon from Patria shows what Cuba ought to 
do with the Platt Amendment: Knock it out and run for the goal of Independence, 


Mundo, are the leading journals, and it 
is not to be questioned that they are rep- 
resentative of the great mass of the 
Cuban people. 

La Patria is distinctly the organ of 
the Convention. I quote the following, 
which are fairly representative of the 
tenor and trend of all: 

March 27. 

“The rejection of the Platt Amendment, 
therefore, would simply mean that the United 
States would have to reconsider the subject. 
With a better knowledge of our sentiments 
and ideas of the subject, they would modify 
the, resolution; and then, after due delibera- 
tion, some acceptable and definite solution of 
the problem would be found. which would not 


of Cuban, that is to say, worthy of bearing 
within his breast the sentiment of his coun- 
try’s independence, who would have dared to 
propose, or even to conceive, as a beneficial 
and necessary measure for the constitution of 
the republic of Cuba, the utterly unacceptable 
provisions of the Platt Amendment.” 


April 16. 


“ All individual and personal questions hav- 
ing been thrust aside, the mass of the people 
have rallied to the support of the Constitution- 
al Convention without in any way attempting 
to hamper or obstruct the work which was 
confided to the members of the Convention. 
No one has attempted to shirk the duty which 
the present circumstances imposed upon him. 
‘Let us support the Convention!’ This has 
been the rallying cry of our people, which has 
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given ample proof, by its behavior in these 
critical conditions, of being fully prepared to 
enter upon its new existence as an independent 
and sovereign State.” 

April 19. 

“The object of the Commissioners’ visit, on 
the contrary, is to convince the American Ex- 
ecutive that the terms and provisions of the 
Platt Amendment are a menace and threat to 
Cuba’s independence ; 
sition to the solemn pledges of the American 
Government, and that they are in opposition to 
Cuba’s rights and interests. And as the Presi- 
dent is obliged to think of other solutions and 
modes of procedure, in case the Platt Amend- 
ment be rejected, the Commissioners are not 
to formally and. definitely decide what course 
of action is to be followed, but to study out 
and formulate, in accord with President Mc- 
Kinley’s views, if the American Executive 
should be willing to take part in these delib- 
erations, a new formula to take the place of 
the objectionable Platt Amendment, which may 
prove acceptable both to the United States 
Congress and to the Cuban Convention; for 
without the approbation of both these assem- 
blies it is impossible to reach any definite con- 
clusion, either on legal or moral grounds.” 


The editorials of El Mundo and La 
Discusion are of similar-tenor, as are 
those of the greater number of the lesser 
papers throughout the country. La Re- 
publica, of Santiago, says that “ it would 
like to see Cuba absolutely independent, 
and that the Platt law limits in some de- 
gree that independence,” but, it says: 

“What remedy remains to us except to ac- 
cept it? Why deceive the people by making 
them believe in a possibility of resisting it? 
What practical end can be gained by ostenta- 
tious and extravagant talk of armed resist- 
ance? Will we intimidate the powerful Amer- 
ican nation by that? Is it ignorant of our true 
strength, our true condition? ” 

La Democracia, of Manzanillo, says: 


“The Government of the United States has 
made the pledge before the world not to exer- 
cise any sovereignty, jurisdiction or dominion 
in Cuba, except for the purpose of pacifying it. 
If it does not wish to redeem this pledge we 
will appeal to the American people, and the 
American people, which is a great and just 
-people, will hear us, for they have been edu- 
cated in the ideas of liberty and justice. And 
Cuba .will be free.” 


La Union, of Guines, condemns the 
Convention and urges acceptance of the 
amendment. La Nacion, of Havana, 
had been in strong opposition to the 
Convention. It changed front upon the 
passage of the Platt law, in the follow- 
ing words: 

“Tho almost yesterday we censured the 


Convention for what we considered errors of 
judgment, to-day, the country being in danger, 


that they are in oppo- - 
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these errors are of little importance to us, and 
do not prevent us from putting ourselves, as 
we have done, resolutely on its side.” 


El Vigilante, of Guanajay, says: 

“The hour of shameful impositions has ar- 
tives, when a general good-will should pre- 
vail. 

“We have maintained more than once that 
the acts of sovereignty exercised by the Unit- 
ed States since the intervention; its titles, 
everything which gives rights or concerns the 
public welfare, would necessarily be sanctioned 
by future governments, that, in spite of the 
exalted ‘ joint resolution,’ the American Gov- 
ernment was exercising here the functions of. 
an absolute government. 

“In this sorrowful hour of menaces and dis. 
couragement, of frenzies and fears, may God 
illumine our consciences, so that we may save 
our existence and dignity.” 

El Dia, of Caibarien, fearing that 
matters must now stand over until next 
December, thus voices its lament: 

“One year more of contemplation of the 
widespread ruin of our poor country without 
the liberty of governing it, which is our desire, 
which in justice belongs to us, since we are 
not submitting to a conquest but toa treaty 
which ‘already ought to be complied with, if 
those who dominate us had our interests at 
heart or good will toward us.” 


I realize that I am quoting chiefly 
from one side. That is due,to the fact 
that in all the material which I have re- 
viewed and preserved I have seen very 
little upon any other side. It is asserted 
that the conservative element in Cuba 
urges the acceptance of the Platt 
Amendment. So it does—with a string 
to it, and it voices its eager opinion 
chiefly behind well secured doors. 
There are one or two feeble little jour- 
nals in the island representing that class. 
Their voices are faint and their tones 
uncertain. There are three organiza- 
tions which represent that element, two 
of them old, and one modern. There is 
El Circulo de Hacendados y Agricul- 
tores, otherwise the Planters’ Associa- 
tion; the Sociedad Economica de Ami- 
gos del Pais, otherwise the Friends of 
the Country, and the new organization, 
El Moviemento Economico, or the Eco- 
nomic Movement. All of these have 
held meetings within the last three 
weeks, at which it was voted to approve 
the Platt Amendment only upon the con- 
diton of economic advantages for Cuban 
products in the American market by re- 
duction of the American tariff in favor 
of Cuba. 
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This is Cuban sentiment regarding 
the Platt Amendment, and the United 
States can only ignore or override it at 
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By Henry T. Finck, 
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the risk of sacrificing that which General 
Portuondo referred to, a few days ago, 


as the “ moral peace ” of Cuba. 
New York Ciry. 


a Girl.” 


AvuTuHor oF ‘* Primitive Love anp Love Srorizs,” Erc, 


HE wise and witty Max O’Rell de- 
clares in his book on America that 
if Paris is, as some say, a paradise 

of women, there is a more blissful place 
than paradise. “If I had to be born 
again,” he writes, “ and might choose my 
sex and my birthplace, I would shout at 
the top of my voice: 


. . 
“Oh, make me an American woman.” 


“Would you rather be a man or a 
woman?” is a question that has been 
asked many a time. Balzac makes the 
Princesse de Cadignan express pity for 
the miserable little girls who wished they 
were men. How many of these there are 
in France he does not state; but Prof. 
Earl Barnes, of Cambridge, England, 
some time ago questioned several hun- 
dred school boys and girls, aged about 
twelve years, and found that of 302 boys 
only two would have liked to be of the 
other sex, while of the girls thirty-five 
per cent. would have preferred to be men. 

A teacher in one of the New York high 
schools for girls has kindly questioned 
for me a number of her pupils, whose 
ages range from fourteen to seventeen, 
and obtained results similar to those of 
Professor Barnes. Of 66 girls 39 were 
content to be girls; 20 would like to be 
boys unqualifiedly, and 7 would like to be 
boys sometimes, when their dress inter- 
feres with their movements, or when they 
long for greater freedom. 

One of the most energetic and clam- 
orous of American suffragists, Ida 
Husted Harper, accepts the figures of 
Professor Barnes as indications of great 
discrimination on the part of the boys and 
girls questioned. “From the cradle,” 
she says, “ these children have observed 
the vast difference between the lot of men 
and women, almost wholly in favor of the 


former ;’’ hence their decisions. As re- 
gards adults, she believes that while 
among the well-to-do even a greater pro- 
portion than 65 per cent. might be found 
satisfied with their sex, among the strug- 
gling poor “99 per cent. would be found 
to have an everlasting grudge against the 
fate which created them women instead 
of men.” And she argues that “ the rem- 
edy for this universal [?] discontent and 
rebellion among women” (American 
women, Oh, Max O’Rell!), lies in mak- 
ing them just like the men, in rational 
dress, sports, brain development, employ- 
ments and political privileges and duties. 

The poet, to be sure, has told us that 
“could we make her as the man, sweet 
love were slain.” But what is sweet love 
compared with the importance of having 
women wear trousers, play football, 
swear, chew, drink, smoke, bet, gamble, 
shoot birds and deer, tan hides, drive 
cabs, write learned treatises, make stump 
speeches, and engage in political in- 
trigues ? 

As far as the boys are concerned, Pro- 
fessor Barnes might have saved himself 
the trouble of collecting figures. Any 
one familiar with the ways of school boys 
could have told him beforehand that they 
despise girls and would not want to be 


like them. As Sarah Grand has re- 
marked: 


“Tt has been the custom in the past to en- 
courage a boy to regard his little sister as 
‘only a girl,’ and it is small wonder that he 
ends by assuming that women are his infe- 


riors.” 

Under such circumstances we can easily 
see why some of the girls should feel dis- 
satisfied with their sex. The more proud 
or sensitive ones must wince under the 
contempt of the boys and wish they were 
like these superior beings. Still more 
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must this wish possess those who are 
known as hoidens or tomboys—wild, 
romping girls, rude, bold, inelegant—des- 
tined, unless restrained, to grow up into 
mannish women, the counterpart of ef- 
feminate men. Of the somewhat older 
American girls ,referred to, some, no 
doubt, have also been influenced in their 
preference by numerous paragraphs and 
articles in newspapers written by mannish 
women and holding up false, unnatural 
ideals. 

Whatever the cause may be, it is unfor- 
tunate that apparently more than one- 
third of English and American girls 
should wish to be boys. If the same pro- 
portion holds true among adults (it 
would be interesting to have figures on 
this point) it would follow that of the 
women in the United States no fewer 
than 12,000,000 are apparently dissatis- 
fied with their sex. Obviously, therefore, 
no sociological task could be of greater 
importance than that of convincing these 
deluded women that, instead of wishing 
to be men, they have every reason to re- 
joice and feel proud that they are women. 

It is a law of evolution that the indi- 
vidual goes through the same stages of 
development as the race. The contempt 
which those miniature modern savages 
known as school boys feel for females is 
simply a survival of the time when men 
universally despised women and looked 
on their work as degrading. The most 
insulting epithet that could be applied to 
an Indian, aside from calling him a dog, 
was that of woman; and the same is true 
of the lower races in general. It is only 
within the last few centuries, in Europe 
and America, that woman has been re- 
lieved from this contempt. 

Now the point I wish to emphasize is 
that all the time that women were thus 
despised it was they who, in reality, should 
have looked down on the men; for, from 
the beginning, the savage woman repre- 
sented a higher stage of civilization than 
man did. He was simply a butcher of 
men and animals, while she had charge of 
all the home and field duties and indus- 
trial pursuits that paved the way for a 
more peaceful and noble life. Dr. Otis 
T. Mason, Curator of the Department of 
Ethnology in the United States National 
Museum, has written a book of nearly 
three hundred pages (“ Woman’s Share 
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in Primitive Culture”), which gives a 
graphic idea of the varied activities of 
women during the thousands of years 
when men were doing little besides killing 
and loafing. To be sure, much of the 
work which primitive woman had to do 
was unsuitable for her, being so difficult 
that it gave her hard features, coarse 
muscles, big bones, clumsy hands and 
feet, and made her age prematurely and 
lose all feminine charms. Yet even so it 
was nobler thus to toil than to make a 
specialty of murder. 

Nor was it only in the matter of em- 
ployments that women showed men the 
way to civilization. They were the pio- 
neers in teaching the world the most im- 
portant of all virtues—sympathy, altru- 
ism, chastity, affection. The earliest of 
the tender feelings was the mother’s fond- 
ness for her babe, from which sprang al- 
truism, or action for another’s benefit; 
and on this hinges all civilizatioh. Con- 
jugal devotion and chastity, among the 
lower races, are also found much sooner 
and more frequently on the wife’s part 
than on the husband’s. Tho this was 
partly the result of compulsion, the fact 
of its existence remains to show that 
women had reason to look down on men 
as their inferiors ethically. Men cannot 
deny this inferiority, for to this day they 
make woman’s standard of conduct a 
higher one than their own, from an in- 
stinctive conviction that only under 
woman’s lead can civilization advance in 
this direction. 

A third reason for noble pride and self- 
congratulation on the part of women lies 
in the fact that they also led evolution in 
the matter of bodily development. This 
has been made clear by Havelock Ellis, 
following Burdach and Darwin. Al- 
ready among apes “the female is some- 
what higher than the male;” and in the 
human race the woman 
“represents more nearly than man the human 
type to which man is approximating. This is 
true of physical characters: the large-headed, 
delicate-faced, small-boned man of urban civil- 
ization is much nearer to the typical woman 
than is the savage. Not only by his large 
brain, but by his large pelvis, the modern man 
is following a path first marked out by wom- 
an. 

Surely, here are facts enough to con- 
vince'any woman that she belongs to the 
superior sex; that she represents a high- 
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er stage of civilization than man ; and that 
her salvation lies, not in the attempt to 
ape men, but in being as exquisitely fem- 
inine as possible and in leading men, as in 
the past, along the lines of a higher cul- 
ture. On this point I may be allowed to 
quote what I wrote elsewhere: 

“The distinctively feminine virtues are on 
the whole of a much higher quality than the 
masculine, which is the reason why they were 
not appreciated or fostered at so early an 
epoch. Gentleness, modesty, domesticity, girl- 
ishness, coyness, kindness, patience, tender- 
ness, benevolence, sympathy, self-sacrifice, de- 
mureness, emotionality, sensitiveness, are fem- 
inine qualities, some of which, it is true, we 
expect also in gentlemen; but their absence is 
not nearly so fatal to a man as it is to a wom- 
an. And as men gradually approach women 
in patience, tenderness, sympathy, self-sacri- 
fice and gentleness, it behooves women to 
keep their distance by becoming still more re- 
fined and feminine, instead of trying, as so 
many do, to approach their old masculine 
standard—one of the strangest aberrations re- 
corded in all social history.” 

It is of the utmost importance to un- 
derstand distinctly what is meant by the 
word “ feminine,” or “ womanly.” Man- 
nish women, when censured for some 
new line of conduct, are much addicted to 
the habit of alluding to earlier times when 
it was considered unwomanly for women 
to do certain things which are now ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. But there 
is a vast difference between prejudices 
based on mere convention or fashion, and 
objections based on scientific and ethical 
grounds. If my ancestors refused, for in- 
stance, to countenance violin playing by . 
girls, they were certainly very foolish, for 
there is nothing in that accomplishment 
that is unbecoming, or in any way incon- 
sistent with feminine attributes. But if 
I object to'a woman’s playing football, it 
is on the eternally valid ground that it is 
a game so rough and brutal, so likely to 
coarsen and injure the mind as well as the 
body, that no woman could indulge in it_ 
and remain a lady. And if I object toa 
woman’s going into politics, it is because 
I know that the average politician is 
about as coarse and vulgar a man as you 
can find; and we have had enough ex- 
perience to know that if woman entered 
politics she would not elevate the politi- 
cian, but sink to his level, if not below it. 
The New York Sun has, it is true, hurled 
at me an editorial article on “ The Un- 
alterably Delightful Feminine,” in which 
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it declares that “ Nothing that women 
can do will ever prevent their being de- 
lightfully feminine ;” but, as the Scotch- 
man says, “1 hae me doots.” Where is 
the “delightfully feminine” in this de- 
scription of a German hod-carrier ? 

“ Her complexion tanned and tough as whit- 
leather, her figure robbed of every line of 
grace and beauty, her poor, willing hands 
rough-grained, gross and callous as a plow- 
man’s, and her body bent like the pictured 
slaves in the galleys; ” 
or in this description of the Gauls, cited 
by Motley from an old writer: 

“A band of strangers could not resist one 
of them in a brawl, assisted by his strong, 
blue-eyed wife, especially when she begins, 
gnashing her teeth, her neck swollen, bran- 
dishing her vast and snowy arms, and kicking 
with her heels at the same time, to deliver her 


fisticuffs, like bolts from the twisted strings of 
a catapult.” 


At certain times and under certain 
conditions such coarse, robust and fierce 
women are doubtless useful; but they are 
never womanly, and certainly not “ de- 
lightfully feminine.” To-day every 
woman aspires to be a lady, and a lady is 
“a woman of good breeding, education 
and refinement of mind and manner.” I 
take this definition from the “ Century 
Dictionary,” pace Miss C. S. Parrish, 
Professor of Philosophy at the Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, who has 
lately been telling the readers of THE In- 
DEPENDENT\(of April 4th) about the “ dis- 
tressingly ” ambiguous use the dictionary 
makers and I and other horrid men make 
of the word “ womanly.” J had no trou- 
ble in finding “ Will she grow gentler, 
sweeter, more womanly?” among the 
“Century Dictionary’s” enlightening 
definitions; but perhaps gentleness and 
sweetness were not the qualities the pro- 
fessor was hunting for. As for myself, 
if she had taken the trouble to consult 
my treatises on romantic and primitive 
love, she would have found the passage 
just quoted, and others equally free from 
equivocation and ambiguousness. There 
are other books, too, that she might have 
consulted; among them Mrs. Jameson’s 
admirable volume on the women of 
Shakespeare, in which “ modesty, grace, 
tenderness ” are referred to as the “ ele- 
mental feminine qualities;’” while Cor- 
delia is commended because she is “ re- 
fined from all dross of selfishness,” and 
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“ within her heart is a fathomless well of 
purest affection.” 

With subtle guile the paradoxical 
women who are so eager to be like men— 
whom they are. nevertheless always abus- 
ing—are trying to create the impression 
that the ideal of womanliness here set 
forth is “old fashioned.” In a recent 
number of the Sun Ida Husted Harper, 
after citing, among other things, the re- 
mark of old Dr. Fordyce, made a century 
ago, that “men of sensibility desire in 
every woman soft features and a flowing 
voice, a form not robust, and demeanor 
delicate and gentle,” declares that 
“ women have just begun to congratulate 
themselves that they have succeeded in 
sprinting away ” from such ideals! Well, 
there are women and women. As for the 
men, they will continue to marry those 
women who do not “ sprint away ” from 
soft features, delicacy and gentleness. 

Instead of being old fashioned, the 
ideal of womanhood I plead for is one of 
the newest things in the world. In the 
second volume of his “ History of Euro- 
pean Morals,” Lecky has some interest- 
ing remarks on this topic: 

“Tn antiquity the virtues that were most ad- 

mired were almost exclusively those which are 
distinctively masculine. Courage, self-asser- 
tion, magnanimity, and, above all, patriotism, 
were the leading features of the ideal type; 
and chastity, modesty and charity, the gentler, 
and the domestic virtues, which are especially 
feminine, were greatly undervalued. 
The change from the heroic to the saintly 
ideal, from the ideal of paganism to the ideal 
of Christianity, was a change from a type 
which was essentially male to one which was 
essentially feminine.” 

Here, once more, we see that the fem- 
inine type represents the higher civiliza- 
tion, and that to be “ only a girl ” is quite 
a distinction. But it took the divinely 
inspired genius of Christ to convince the 
world of the superiority of the feminine 
virtues. 

Next to the Bible most Christians ac- 
cept Shakespeare as the book which re- 
veals most intimately the heart of woman 
and man. The adorable poet has con- 
densed into six lines a whole treatise on 
sexual psychology and sociology. Two 
are in “ King Lear:” 
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“Het voice was ever soft 
Gentle and low—an excellent thing in wom- 
an;” 
and four 
Shrew: ” 


“Why are our bodies soft and weak and 
smooth, 

Unapt to toil and trouble in the world, 

But that our soft conditions and our hearts 

Should well agree with our external parts?” 

Like the rest of the world, however, 
Shakespeare did not discover the true 
ideal of womanhood at once, but only 
gradually. In his early plays, as the emi- 
nent Danish critic, Dr. George Brandes, 
has pointed out, he was not so alive as 
later to the beauties of the true womanly 
character, but was fond of drawing un- 
amiable women, like Adriana in the 
“Comedy of Errors,” violent and corrupt 
women, like Tamara in “ Titus Androni- 
cus,” and Margaret in “ Henry VI,” or 
scolding women like Katherina in “ The 
Taming of the Shrew.” In his early 
comedies there are not a few unamiable, 
mannish women, and in his serious early 
plays many ambitious, bloodthirsty and 
corrupt women. In the middle period 
we have a bevy of young women whose 
chief attraction is their sparkling wit; 
but as time went on, even this seemed to 
the inspired poet of secondary impor- 
tance; and “in the later years of his ripe 
manhood he displays a preference for 
young women ”—like Ophelia, Desde- 
mona, Cordelia—‘ who are nothing but 
soul and tenderness.” 

As the world has grown more and more 
refined, .Shakespeare’s ripe ideal of 
womanhood has been generally accepted 
—except by the “New Woman.” She, 
too, perhaps, will discover that when she 
competes with man her “lances are but 
straws,” whereas in woman’s own field 
her straws are lances. As for the rest 
of us, we rejoice that what Ruskin 
wrote regarding English girls applies 
equally well to Americans: 

“ At no period, so far as I am able to gather 
by the most careful comparison of existing 
portraiture, has there ever been a loveliness so 
variably refined, so modestly and kindly virtu- 
ous, so innocently fantastic and so daintily 
parr. as the present girl-beauty of our British 
sles. 

New York Ciry. 
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My Recollections of the Right Hon. Cecil 
Rhodes. 


By the Hon. John Studdy, 


Ex-MInisTER OF FINANCE IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


S many have written concerning the 
origin of the diamond discoveries 
in South Africa, and few have been 

wholly correct, I may be pardoned, as 
one who was on the spot, for giving some 
preliminary facts in regard to the matter. 

I was at Pietermaritzburg, staying at 
the Victoria Club, when the first report 
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was brought there of certain stones, dia- 
monds or crystals, being carried down by 
a German. trader, and much discussion 
arose as to whether they were diamonds 
or not. To settle the dispute, one of the 
finest stones was put to the test, under a 
hammer on an anvil, with the idea that a 
diamond could not be broken. Alas, this 
was a diamond, but the test was too un- 
fair even for a diamond to withstand. 
Still others remained, and were tried by 
every test known save the simple one of 
weight. 


Interest in the stones grew apace. One 


or two more came in, brought by a party 
who declared they could show the place 
where the diamonds came from—one 
man stating that he had seen children 
playing with the shining pebbles, and that 
even the plaster in a Boer’s house, sit- 
uated in the Vaal, had specimens in it. 

This was too much for the Natalians. 
A party was formed of men such as Pop- 
ham, Herbert Rhodes, A. Campbell, and 
others, and, with about sixty working 
Zulus and Basutos, they made for the 
Vaal and opened the first field at the then 
well-known Natal kopje. 

Early in the year 1870 I came up from 
Natal, and, having spent some months 
working a claim at Dutoit’s span,to which 
place Herbert Rhodes, Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes’s eldest brother, had preceded me, 
we both about the same time joined in the 
rush to old De Beers. Here I entered 
upon those intimate terms with both Her- 
bert and Frank Rhodes that subsequent- 
ly led to my acquaintance with the Co- 
lossus of South Africa. 

Of the characters of Herbert and 
Frank Rhodes it is impossible to speak 
too highly. Physically and mentally, both 
were splendid types of Englishmen—big, 
generous-hearted men, whose only fault 
appeared to be that they sometimes gave 
to less fortunate comrades more than the 
output of their claim at old De Beers war- 
ranted. Of all men I have ever met Her- 
bert Rhodes less deserved the horrible 
fate which eventually overtook him while 
gold prospecting on the coast of Mozam- 
bique. 

It was while I was working on my 
claim at old De Beers that I took that 
memorable Sunday hunting trip which 
led to the discovery of the great De Beers 
diamond mine, laid the foundation of the 
present city of Kimberley, and incidental- 
ly the gigantic fortune of the Right Hon. 
Cecil Rhodes. 

I had been shooting over a wide, sandy 
plain relieved here and there with clumps 
of mimosa, when, chancing to raise a 
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band of birds, I fired and wounded two 
or three that ran to cover into some long 
tamloke grass. Searching about for the 


birds, I accidentally stumbled across sev-. 


eral carefully hidden prospect holes 
which, naturally, aroused my professional 
curiosity. Placing my gun on one side, 
I sat down and carefully sorted out a few 
handfuls of the excavation, when I short- 
ly came upon numbers of small diamond 
splinters. With these evidences of my 
discovery, I promptly gave up the hunt- 
ing trip and returned to camp at old De 
Beers. 

Having imparted the information to my 
partner, [ strongly urged an immediate 
start for the new field—a proceeding to 
which he as strongly demurred, insisting 
that we had diamonds enough where we 
were without rushing off to probable 
want after a shadow. 

Somewhat disappointed I strolled over 
to the tent of an old Natal friend, Top- 
ham by name, with whom at the time 
there happened to be Herbert Rhodes. I 
had gone but half through my story and 
aisplayed my samples, when both Top- 
ham and Rhodes became enthusiastic over 
the idea of organizing an immediate 
stampede ” among ourselves. This was 
carried out that night, and I had intended 
making one of the party, but in the face 
of my partner’s opposition remained at 
old De Beers, sending on with Topham 
and Rhodes, however, four Zulus to stake 
out a claim for myself. 

By some means, during the night, in 
spite of the secrecy with which our plans 
were made, the news leaked out in camp, 
and, before seven o’clock next morning, 
old De Beers was practically deserted and 
Kimberley, the city of diamonds, had 
sprung into existence. Within twenty- 
four hours, where previously not a man 
might have been seen, fully four thou- 
sand people were encamped, and the 
country for miles around staked out in 
claims. With Topham, Herbert Rhodes, 
and others, we secured three claims not 
far from the spot where I had originally 
panned out the débris. One claim proved 
to be well in the crater, now forming the 
De Beers Company’s mine, and of the 
other two one was on the outside reef 
and the third we lost. 

Up to this time the fact of Cecil 
Rhodes’s existence had been only casual- 
ly mentioned by the brothers. One morn- 
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ing he quite unexpectedly put in an ap- 
pearance. On the night of his arrival I 
dined with the three brothers, and had, 
therefore, an early opportunity of re- 
marking the contrast between Cecil and 
the other two. In fact, Cecil Rhodes, 
both in physique and manner, appeared to 
be a totally different kind of man. He 
was eighteen, or nineteen, years of age, 
and at that time tall and slender in build, 
darker in complexion than Frank Rhodes, 
but not so dark as Herbert. He im- 
pressed me at once as being constitu- 
tionally delicate, and subsequently I un- 
derstood that such was the reason for his 
visit to South Africa. . 

During that meal, his first at Kimber- 
ley, or New Rush, as it was called in those 
days, he spoke very little ; but what he did 
say showed that he was not favorably im- 
pressed with his general surroundings. 
His presence, I could not fail to notice, 
had a sobering influence upon the usually 
buoyant spirits of his brothers. And it 
seemed a relief when he rose to take up 
his abode in a tent near by. Since it was 
not far distant from the one I occupied it 
happened that for several months 1 came 
in daily contact with the future South Af- 
rican magnate. ‘ 

On the morning after his arrival Her- 
bert Rhodes requested me to take Cecil 
down and show him the claim. This 1 
did, and while in the diggings picked 
from the side wall a small diamond which 
I handed to Cecil Rhodes. This was his 
first stone found in South Africa. 

During the whole of the visit to the 
claim he was extremely reticent, making 
only such remarks as that he had no 
idea it was like this, or that ; and then we 
returned to the Rhodes’s tent to lunch. 

In spite of the fact that Cecil Rhodes 
made no secret of his antipathy to the life 
oi the camp, he went to work on his 
brothers’ claim with an energy that was a 
surprise to those who had noticed his del- 
icate frame. At that time the Rhodes 
brothers employed from eighteen to twen- 
ty Kaffirs, who, after Cecil’s arrival, dis- 
covered that they had a new and most ex- 
acting master over them. 

Indeed, Cecil Rhodes very shortly de- 
fined a rule of life different to that led 
either by his brothers or any one else in 
the camp. As is usual in the early days 
of most mining settlements, those who 
are fortunate generally dispense open 
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handed hospitality to all with whom they 
come in contact—at least, it was so at 
New Rush. It was there the custom 
among the miners, whenever an unusual- 
ly fine stone was discovered, for the 
owner to “ whet it,” or treat all comers 
to champagne at from $10 to $15 a bottle. 

To this custom Cecil Rhodes at once 
took exception, declaring that he had not 
come out to the place to spend money, but 
to make it. Such sentiments did not, of 
course, add to his general popularity in 
the camp, but for that he seemed to care 
nothing. With much good reason he 
asserted that Kimberley was the most 
horrible place he could have imagined, 
and that his one desire was to save up 
enough money to return to England so 
that he might never set eyes on that place 
again. How Providence has refused to 
accede to this last wish of Mr. Rhodes all 
the world knows. It is a curious instance 
of the old French proverb: “ Man pro- 
poses but God disposes.” 

It was presumably, however, with this 
end solely in view that Cecil Rhodes lived 
for many months in the most penurious 
fashion, denying himself every form of 
luxury and wearing clothes that would 
not have distinguished him from the 
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poorest among the miners. Such totally 
different traits of character as those of 
Cecil Rhodes and his brothers could in 
the end have but one inevitable result. 

While they continued to spend their 
earnings freely, he saved every penny, 
gradually acquiring other interests and 
finally purchasing their holdings in the 
family claim. 

‘From thence onward the career of Ce- 
cil Rhodes was a rapid gathering of the 
affairs of Kimberley into his own hands, 
tho he remained always the same re- 
served, impenetrable man that I first met 
in his brothers’ tent at dinner. So far as 
I know, the only friend and confidant he 
ever possessed at that time was a mongrel 
dog that he had, on one occasion, saved 
froma Boer. This, however, seems to il- 
lustrate a trait in his character which will 
commend itself to every one—his well 
known fondness for animals. 

Upon leaving Kimberley I was joined 
at Pilgrim’s Rest by Herbert Rhodes, 
and together we engaged in gold mining 
for a time at Macmac; but tho I went out 
from there on more than one hunt I never 
had the luck to discover a second Kim- 
berley. 


St. Soun’s, NEWFOUNDLAND, 


Mose Martin’s Temptation. 
By Clifford Lanier, 


LINK! clank! clink! clank! clink- 
ety, clink, clink! clank! clink! 
merrily tinkled the small hammer 

and the sledge upon the tingling anvil, 
wielded as blacksmiths’ hammers are by 
tense and metallic muscles. 

Andy Frazier and his. young assist- 
ant, Mose Martin, were industrious and 
often worked long after the twilight had 
left no sunshine and had lighted the even- 
ing stars. The fervent glow of the 
charcoal on the forge, blown to a red and 
white heat by a touch of the swinging 
bellows, was more brilliant than the won- 
derful moon, just rising over the horizon. 
The latter rested now a brief while upon 
the very top of Chilowee, and one looked 
to hear the hammers of the giants of the 
mountain, for the vividly shining red 
orb looked like another fire in a distant 


gigantic smithy. Andy and Mose were 
working a little later than usual. 

“Don’t tell me nothin’ "bout the State 
of Tennessee cuttin’ herself loose from 
the Union. I’d just as lieve expect Par- 
son Brownlow to slip in his hand and 
take out money from the contributin’ box 
in church. No, sir!” exclaimed Andy 
Frazier, with some heat of manner, while 
he stopped and looked carefully at the 
iron he was welding. 

“ Well, they tell me she is either got to 
cut loose or help Uncle Sam whip South 
Carolina and Georgy back into the Sis- 
terhood of States. Ole Abe has called 
for seventy-five thousand militia,” an- 
swered Mose, who had a keen ear for 
news floating by any chance traveler into 


this remote part of the Southern Pied- 
mont, 
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Andy looked up quickly with interest 
and surprise. 

“You don’t tell me so! What air we 
a-comin’ to? Have we got to go to 
fightin’, you reckon? I feel like packin’ 
up my duds and sellin’ out and goin’ 
back to the old country: Dinged if I 
don’t.” 

Mose related what he heard—news 
that throbbed through the palpitating air 
of that excited time as if borne on bab- 
bling breezes or sent mysteriously by 
some unknown process of wireless teleg- 
raphy (called in those days the grape- 
wine telegraph). 

Several States had united themselves 
into a confederacy at Montgomery: 
Fort Sumter at Charleston was besieged, 
and had been bombarded and had sur- 
rendered. Outside of these quiet val- 
leys the country was aflame with rumors 
of civil war. 

Andy Frazier was very pacific and con- 
servative; he dreaded strife; his. mind 
now conjured up fears and forebodings ; 
he was much agitated by the intelligence 
conveyed by the narrative of his young 
man, Mose. The youth wound up his 
harrowing story by saying he had heard 
that about a hundred Confederate cav- 
alrymen were riding through the coun- 
try the day before heading for Cade’s 
Cove, across the Tennessee, and search- 
ing the people’s pockets, corn-cribs and 
houses wherever they went. 

“ Merciful Heavens! I shall be ruined, 
lock stock and barrel; there won’t be left 
a smidgin to eat, a-nubbin’ o’ corn, nor a 
flick o’ bacon! We must git Ole Becky’s 
mare and her colt and the mule and steers 
out into a safe place somehow.” 

Andy dropped his hammer and. held 
up his hands in horror. 

“Which way was they comin’, did you 
say?” 

And Mose repeated his alarming story. 
He threw in an imaginative touch or two 
about the fine animals, the handsome 
uniforms, the splendid appearance of the 
mounted men. 

“Yes, I reckon you'll be ‘ jinin’ the cal- 
vary’ yourself. May be you think it’s 
nice and brave to be a-slaughterin’ sol- 
dier, killin’ of your own flesh and blood.” 

Andy was getting irritated ; his appren- 
tice seemed to be a Southern sympa- 
thizer. Mose looked shame-faced 
enough. If the inner husk of his 
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thought could have been turned outward 
it would have shown precisely the com- 
plexion which. Andy suggested. He, 
indeed, desired ardently to mount the 
three-year-old, and be enrolled as a sol- 
dier in the cavalry service. 

If the glittering moon or the flaming 
forge might have flashed into his heart 
that instant and rendered decipherable 
the palimpsest of its inmost core, it 
would have found the thought, “ Lord, 
lead us not into temptation!” 

One thing alone enabled him to sup- 
press his military ardor and squelch his 
resolution to desert his master black- 
smith ; and that thing just then appeared 
at the door of the blacksmith’s shop. It 
illumined the fitfully lighted interior with 
the radiance of a star. 

Andy’s daughter, Annie Frazier, 
pushed open the rude battered door, and 
said : 

“ Pap, it’s time to quit and come home 
for supper.” 

“Indeed, I must; Annie, have you 
heard the news?” 

And he imparted to her what he had 
just heard, while all three hastily made 
preparations of closing for the night. 

Annie Frazier was in the simple house 
dress of the mountaineer, but the cut, 
the fit, the trimming transformed a 
peasant material into costume worthy to 
set off her rounded figure, her well car- 
ried person, her neatly attired head and 
her air of dainty gracefulness. For 
young Mose Martin a subtle perfume 
stole into the air, and, somehow, he felt 
as if. he were striding through clover or 
brushing among violets. 

* * * * * 

This was a fateful night for Mose 
Martin. After their frugal supper he 
found opportunity, as often before, to 
chat with Annie out in the moonlight, 
swinging her in the swing from the large 
oak off from the end of the porch. Grad- 
ually the talk grew fervid, and he would 
sometimes forget to give the swing a 
push; the girl would be sitting at his 
side as he stood, and her lips were so 
much like tremulous rose-petals, and her 
eyes were so tender and her mouth was 
so provokingly near to his, that it was, 
indeed, hard not to kiss her. 

The winds of lovers’ nights are reti- 
cent; oak shadows tell no tales; the 
moonlight, darting lances of flame 











through dim recesses of mysterious 
leaves, even peeping stars keep secrets; 
and Nature, most tolerant chaperon, 
kindly closes her eyes when Youth and 
Love would dance along the perilous 
edge of life. ; 

Oh, Mystery, thou sweetest, tender- 
est, yet most unapproachable of the 
poets! As the souls of David and Jon- 
athan were plaited together in bosom 
friendship, thou dost knit in one breast 
the loving and sublime; thy reserve, thy 
delicacy, thy reverie, thy withholding of 
publicity, thy confidences are the hood 
and veil which lure the mind and entice 
the imagination and lead on the heart of 
humanity to the very verge of Infinitude! 

“No, I cannot do that; what would 
pap and mother say? No, I cannot,” the 
girl repeated, -with a slight tremor in her 
voice, which did not mean indecision, but 
simply regret that she must deny him. 

His voice was husky from the passion 
in his soul as he pleaded now earnestly. 

“Annie! Dearest Annie! Your 
father is with the Unionists. My sym- 
pathies are on the Confederate side. He 
will never consent that you should marry 
one without means and one who sym- 
pathizes with Secessionists, and would 
join those he calls rebels. Refuse me 
now and I shall enlist with the mounted 
battalion of Southern troops expected 
here at sunrise to-morrow. They want 
men especially who come mounted. The 
colt, you know, will be just what I want.” 

The tears rushed to the girl’s eyes ; she 
pressed her hands to her face with sud- 
den emotion. 

“ Mose, how cruel you are.” 

He went on, as if nothing could check 
the torrent of his strong feeling. 

“Ts it because I am not rich like Sid- 
ney Graham up yonder at the Springs?” 

The girl leaped from the swing, and 
drew herself up proudly to her full hight. 

“Mose Martin! if you want me to 
hate you do not dare to say such things 
as that!” 

Her tone was proud and angry at first, 
and then fell to a note of tender regret. 

He was too impulsive to interpret the 
gradations of a woman’s love. 

“Tt is because I am poor; have no 
money ; have never been to college; have 
no chance to be a doctor ora lawyer ; you 
despise your father’s calling; you are 
above living where you were born; and 
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you spurn your father’s hired appren- 
tice!” 

These were bitter words, and they came 
from a heart of bitterness. 

The girl went on weeping silently. 
Once or twice she essayed to speak, and 
her voice broke into sobs rather than 
words. Then she mastered it with ef- 
fort. © 

“T wonder if you can love me at all to 
talk to me so,” she faltered. 

The reproach was sorrowful, mingling 
tenderness and dignity of one unjustly 
wounded. 

But the masculine mood relents slug- 
gishly. The young man stood, irreso- 
lute whether to go or stay. 

Then the girl calmed her sorrow, and 
said, slowly : 

“T had never thought of that. You 
do me wrong. But, Mose, if you had a 
hundred dollars even, and made me— 
know that you really loved me, I would 
go straight to pap and mother and tell 
them so. And I would say to them that 
that was enough to rent the ten-acre 
patch on Abram’s Creek and buy us a 
horse and some corn and meat and a 
plow and a spinning wheel and a bread- 
tray; and with the colt and a year’s 
truck and what we could raise in the gar- 
den—what more could we want to start 
with?” 

The softened youth raised his head as 
this speech proceeded and started toward 
his sweetheart. 

Then the realization of the hopeless- 
ness of his acquiring anything like as 
much as a hundred dollars stopped him. 
The sweet, simple-hearted girl had all 
unconsciously erected an insurmountable 
barrier between them. 

The tramp of horses sounded from the 
road just beyond the ziz-zag fence; they 
thought of the Confederate cavalry rid- 
ing thither; and hand in hand, a new 
Adam and Eve fleeing from a garden of 
Eden, they went into the house. 

* * * * 

But it was a false alarm; no cavalry 
had come; and Mose Martin had but one 
thought. A hundred dollars! This was 
the small golden key to unlock Elysium 
for him. How could he ever get a hun- 
dred dollars? No small sum was this to 
him. It was rather the gold of Gol- 
conda, a diamond from Kimberley, the 
wealth of an Oil Trust. To handle a 
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hundred dollars—it was like a voyage to 
the moon. 

Annie had said that if he owned one 
hundred dollars they might be man and 
wife, living on a farm, dwelling in hap- 
piness, apart from the world, nay, abid- 
ing in a paradise which is a country 
bounded by lovers’ hearts and lovers’ 
minds. Mose had no sleep this night. 
He arose, dressed himself, hurriedly tied 
up a few belongings into a bundle and 
went out. Whither into the great world 
beyond the mountains should he go? 

Into the cavalry? into the army? 

The passions of men were burning, 
blown into hot flame; the small hammer 
of enthusiasm and the Thor-like sledge 
of conservatism were clinking merrily, 
yet tragically, upon the political anvil; 
the sparks of fanaticism were shooting, 
darting, crint:ling, snapping, electrical- 
ly; the charcoal of old antagonisms and 
ancient political hatreds glowed with 
fervent heat: To be a soldier came, with 
the air he breathed, into the nostrils of 
this young man. Mose thought—a few 
months of service and he would have the 
amount of wealth needed for his everlast- 
ing happiness. 

He slipped to the stable where the 
“ critters’ were housed. 

All were gone save two cows. 
could this mean? 

He strove to track them, as their last 
traces led through the barn and down 
the road. For a while he followed la- 
boriously, as a hound tracks a deer or a 
fox. The hoofs soon left the main road, 
and led into a private farm lane; ther 
into a patch of woods; here the path 
even was obscure. 

Mose became uncertain and stopped 
many times to listen. A falling tree- 
cone startled him. He thought that he 
could almost hear the spring sap strug- 
gling to bubble upward in the saplings. 
It was probably the faint, fairy-gar- 
mented whir and rustle of the angle- 
worms foraging from their holes among 
the leaves and grass. A piece of bark 
fell from the tall pine and sent echoes 
through the forest. An insect’s wing in 
the night sounded as the muffled roll of 
the pheasant’s far-heard drum in the day 
sounds; a cricket or tree frog piped like 
the languid whistlings of a fifer half 
asleep. He imagined he heard the faint 


What 
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champing of horses; the sound of a sen- 
tinel’s tread drawing closer, and of ani- 
mals’ neighing seemed to come to his 
fancy ; were the woods suddenly changed 
to a military camp? 

Mose pursued the trail noiselessly, 
breathlessly ; he went deeper and deeper 
into fastnesses impenetrable to any foot 
unacquainted with their secrets. 

He fancied that he heard the colt 
whinney. Then he lay prone and lis- 
tened. Now he heard the click of a pick 
axe striking into the earth, as of some 
one digging. 

Mose wormed himself forward by 
inches rather than by feet. - 

A ghost of a light in the distance 
emitted a faint glimmer ; it was not much 
more than the fox-fire lantern of an old 
decayed stump, swung by the specter of 
some murdered tree, haunting the forest 
scene of his untimely and unhallowed 
taking off. Here was plainly something 
to be discovered. : 

Was a murderer hiding the evidence of 
his crime? 

Mose instinctively shrank from being 
an unwilling witness of aught so grue- 
some, and remained quiet for a while. 
Then curiosity resumed sway; he 
dragged himself forward. Some yards 
to the side of the glimmering phos- 
phorescent light he could make out the 
shadowy forms of animals. He counted 
them. He drew a few paces nearer. 
Now and then the light was obscured; it 
was by the figure of a man passing and 
intervening, as he bent to the task of dig- 


ging. 

And then the digging ceased ; the man 
began to use a shovel, throwing out the 
loose earth. Mose drew nearer, till he 
feared that the beating of his heart was 
louder than any other sounds of the spade 
or of the woods. 

The man resembled Andy Frazier. 
What was he doing, after midnight, in 
this uncanny spot? 

Mose had writhed, snake-wise, until a 
few yards only separated them. He 
crouched and lay flat behind two chest- 
nut saplings, which were twined, and 
yet opened a little, their stalks parting to 
leave a convenient peep-hole. Unseen, 
he could watch every motion. Surely it 
was the blacksmith. What crime could 
he be guilty of? Now the man had ex- 
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cavated a square hole suitable for his pur- 
pose. Thank Heaven! it is not a human 
grave. 

The mysterious worker reached for 
short, square pieces of board, and placed 
them carefully in the bottom and on the 
sides of the excavation he had made. 
Then he sat down to rest. 

He lifted his coat from where he had 
thrown it on the ground, and from un- 
der it took a box upon his knees. 

This he opened. 

“Gracious Golly!” exclaimed Mose, 
involuntarily. 

The man seemed to look up, and Mose 
nearly groveled into and under the earth, 
to conceal himself. 

But the man went on counting half- 
dollars, dollars, five-dollar pieces, notes, 
bank-bills, two hundred, two hundred and 
fifty, three hundred, four hundred and 
fifty, five hundred. Mose was complete- 
ly breathless. Had the miser grown 
crazy? 

Mose was mystified. 

The appreciation of such wealth was 
slowly penetrating his mind. 

Five hundred dollars! It was a for- 
tune. 

Annie said that if he had one hundred 
dollars they might be happy. Here was 
many times that sum. 

Andy Frazier deemed his savings un- 
safe these troublous times, and was for 
guarding against thieves or raiding sol- 
diers. He seemed satisfied with his 
count, carefully replaced all in the box, 
deposited it in the receptacle and began 
to shovel back the earth. 

This was a long process, for he was 
most careful to obliterate all traces of 
disturbance of the ground.- Mose lay 
quiet, but his spirit was troubled water. 
Dark thoughts entered his mind. At 
first he resisted them. He was on the 
point of rising, confessing all to Andy, 
bidding him good-by, and making a clean 
breast. 

How easy to strangle dark thoughts 
when they first emerge and glide into the 
fair virgin glades of the mind! The in- 
fant Hercules of the untempted soul 
seems very strong. Alas! the python 
grows more rapidly than the resisting 
hand. 

Mose lay like a guilty thing and his 
soul writhed, because into it came the 
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serpent—that accursed one—with the 
face of a woman and the trail of a snake. 
He knew well the stone-graven words: 

“Thou shalt not kill! Thou shalt not 
steal.” 

A sweet figure whispered them into his 
ear and faded, vanishing gradually, but 
surely into further and further distance 
of mist and night. 

Andy Frazier was satisfied with his 
precautions, at length; he smoothed the 
earth with his foot, carefully placed back 
the square of mossy mold he was 
thoughtful at first to remove with little 
breakage; made some cabalistic cuttings 
with his knife upon the beach tree near, 
and retired from the place. 

He walked close to where Mose 
crouched. One leap, a tiger spring, a 
wrestle, a fight to the death; and fortune 
was in the hand of the tempted. 

But was it necessary to commit mur- 
der? Andy had been kind tohim. The 
body might be concealed, but blood stains 
will not out. Yet what must a soldier 
care for blood? Again, the sweet figure 
returned to his brain and changed into a 
stern, awful lawgiver: thou shalt not do 
any murder! - 

Andy Frazier had gone with his glim- 
mering lantern. 

But Mose was alone with another 
temptation. 
* * * 

Next to pap and mother and Mose, 
Annie Frazier valued the colt. As soon 
as he had been broke to the saddle and 
had been bridle-wise, she had adopted 
him as her own. She petted him, fed 
him at the front porch, gave him salt 
from her hand. He was as gentle to her 
as a kitten. 

She tossed restlessly that night and 
could not sleep. Suppose those raiding 
cavalrymen should take a fancy to her 
pet. She had heard that they were in 
search of guns, pistols and horses, that 
these things were much needed by a peo- 
ple all unprepared for war. 

The thought was torturing. After 
midnight she rose and dressed herself. 
What could she do? Why she could 
hide Pet in the Fern Swamp down on the 
creek, where an Indian scarcely, no 
stranger, would ever find him. She went 
to his crib and took out a bag of corn, 
thence to his stall. He was not there! 
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To her surprise every animal was gone, 
the stable was empty. 

High up near the zenith the moon 
hung a golden ball of light and illumined 
the stable-lot with brilliancy. 

She could follow the recent tracks of 
several animals out of the barn and down 
the road. The girl was both timid and 
brave. She hesitated at every shadow, 
at every rattling fall of leaf or nut 
through the twigs; but her course was 
firmly on. 

Traces of several animals and two men 
were easily followed. Pap and Mose 
must have shared like apprehensions with 
hers, and must have determined to get 
the farm stock, the critters, to a place of 
hiding. 

This was very reassuring. Yet curios- 
ity and devotion to the colt led her on; 
she would make sure, and then they 
might need the corn she carried. Be- 
sides, after the lovers’ quarrel with. Mose, 
she yearned for the colt’s affection. This 
was true and constant; this never 
changed into reproaches bitter as gall and 
wormwood ; this never stung, hornet-like, 
and, as the hornet aims at the center of 
the eye, aimed to pierce the most sensi- 
tive part of her mind; this animal’s af- 
fection was sure and loyal and tender and 
responsive. She desired the touch of the 
colt’s lips under her hand, of his mane 
brushing her forehead. 

When a woman’s heart has cause to 
doubt where it would love confidently, 
she turns otherwhere for simple expres- 
sions of kindness and sympathy. 

As Annie moved along a large spectral 
form suddenly loomed right at her side 
from the fence corner. She nearly 
shrieked with alarm, her nerves were so 
tense. And then she laughed a little, 
hysterical, fluttering laugh at her own dis- 
comfiture ; it was “ Old Gray,” the mule, 
ashen and stiff with the plowing and 
hauling and suns and frosts of many 
-honorable years of toil; to think that she 
should be so frightened by dear, inno- 
cent long-eared, blear-eyed old Gray, the 
mule! 

Her heart was thumping painfully un- 
der her homespun jacket; the huge ani- 
mal seemed to mock at her excitement; 
his hanging lips quivered, either in a lazy 
effort to whinny or to laugh; his face 
seemed to be deriding her, to understand 
the fun of her causeless fright. 
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Sudden tears, jostled out of their 
spring by the clash of conflicting fear and 
humor, glistened in her eyes. 

“ Whoa! old Gray. Whoa, mule! I'll 
see where you want to go.” 

And Annie divided the corn in her sack 
so that part would be on one side of the 
mule’s back and part on the other, like a 
pillion. She knotted her bonnet strings 
into a halter round his nose, and, climb- 
ing on the rail fence, mounted him easily. 
Under gentle urging he took up the trail 
of the other animals and moved like a 
spectral dromedary, suggesting the flight 
of some unhappy Oriental woman fleeing 
lonesomely across a deserted waste. 

* * * * * 

Alone with a strong, passionate, desire- 
ful, supernaturally powerful temptation ! 
Oh, the struggles of mortal life! Jacob 
wrestled all night with his sturdy antag- 
onist. Man contends for empire or for 
the honor of a football team; the spirit 
of man battles with itself; Shakespeare 
can make the vast armies of two king- 
doms, the large souls of Lear and Ham- 
let, fight out the dread issues of mortal 
lives upon the cockpit stage of the Globe 
Theater ; it is not space, nor size, nor em- 
pire, nor greatness of worldly position 
that gives us interest; it is intensity, real- 
ity, which draw our hearts to mortal man, 
writhing in that suffering that shall make 
him strong. 

Mose Martin is now upon the very 
crest of fortune. What fate so cruel as 
to thrust him down? 

Five hundred dollars lie at his feet to 
be—picked up. Half of it will make him 
rich. To secure it, to enlist for three 
months in the Confederate cavalry, to re- 
turn and claim Annie as his wife (no one 
can suspect) ; to settle on the little farm 
Annie had pictured ; Annie riding her pet 
to mill, to the store, to Marysville, to 
camp-meeting ; these rapid touches made 
the picture for his imagination. Fate 
seemed to have provided a quick answer 
to his heart’s desires. What more could 
he want? 

There kept flashing into his mind 
piercing words, yet transitory as if fash- 
ioned of moon-lighted mist. 

“Thou shalt not steal.” 

A voice sounded in his heart: 

“This money is the hard savings of 
Andy Frazier’s long years; it is not 
yours,” 
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Thought Mose, “I can work hard and 


pay it back. If he dies, I will see that his 


family get the benefit of it.” 

The voice rejoined: “ Annie Frazier 
would suspect and despise the man who 
could rob her gray-haired father and 
mother.” 

Mose answered the inward reason: 

“ Andy is so miserly that his family 
will never get any good of this saving; I 
will spend it on them—and for them.” 

Spake the inward voice: “ Suffer hon- 
esty to be heard; is it right to take the 
goods of another candestinely, like a 
thief, without his knowing or consent? ” 

Mose’s thought replied: “ It is for his 
own daughter, his own family. I cannot 
give up Annie.” 

And he was about to dig up the fresh- 
ly buried treasure. 

Conscience spake again: “ Hold, man! 
the soul that sinneth it shall die.” 

Instead of answer, Mose opened his 
knife and began to fashion a shovel with 
which to remove the earth from the pre- 
cious goal of all his burning desire. His 
mind could no longer reason; his reason 
was swallowed up in the flood of cupid- 
ity. 

Jacob wrestled all night with his an- 
gelic visitant. Mose has been thrown in 
this tussle with his demoniac suggestion. 

But will he rise and renew the fateful 
struggle? 

With heavy guilt weighing down his 
sonscience, he glares fearfully around, 
lest Andy has returned to gloat over his 
buried treasure. Instead of Andy’s lank 
figure, his eye sees something ghostly and 
large moving through the scattered trees. 

His quick fancy conjures up all that is 
mysterious; it looks like Annie; her sun- 
bonnet is folded back and her radiant face 
is now in moonshine, now in shadow. 
She is seated high above the ground, and 
is moving, a spectral rider, slowly and 
without sound. 

There came into Mose’s mind the rec- 
ollection of his last talk with her; he re- 
membered her proud scorn of his re- 
proach; he recalled the vision of inno- 
cent happiness she had suggested; he 
realized her purity, her simple faith, her 
devotion to her parents. 

The touch of her hand again thrilled 
his hand; his heart beat tumultuously. 
The violence of his emotion overwhelmed 
him, and he was dazed. Bead-drops of 


perspiration stood on his face; he reeled 
and fell at the foot of the beach-tree and 
laid for a space of time unconscious. 

The first cool breath of dawn aroused 
him; he arose and slowly retraced his 
course of the:night before. 

The birds began to flutter; the squir- 
rels whisked and leaped and threw down 
a clattering spray of forest twigs; it was 
almost sunrise when he came to the place 
where his path emerged back into the 
broad road. 

Another surprise! Annie stood in an 
angle of the fence, holding the colt by his 
bridle. 

‘Her eyes shone to him like yonder 
planetary star, dropping into curls of 
mist; her cheeks were blushing or else 
caught the flushing tint of the reddening 
dawn. 

“What! Annie! Why have you come 
here?” he exclaimed. 

She hurriedly explained to him that the 
Confederate cavalry had called shortly af- 
ter light, that they asked many questions, 
but no insult was offered. No property 
taken. The men, as well as the officers, 
were polite. Pap was sorry he had felt 
any apprehension of wrong. Mother 
was still laughing at his long face and 
dire croakings of the night before. One 
of the officers asked pap to shoe his horse, 
and made a man blow the bellows and in- 
sisted'on paying for the service. The 
battalion had been gone a few minutes 
only; across the Creek Valley, yonder, 
where the long, red ridge climbs the hill 
beyond. She was watching to see the 
gallant cavalcade as it went’to the un- 
known future of that bitter, sad, heroic 
war. 

“And, Mose,” she said, with faltering 
voice, “I know you are tired of black- 
smith work; you are tired of this hum- 
drum life; fodder pullin’, and ploughin’, 
and preachin’, and camp-meetin’ can’t 
satisfy you; if I was a man I’d be a sol- 
dier, too; Pap’ll never let you go to fight | 
on that side, never. Mose, I love the 
colt here better’n anything, except Pap, 
... and mother, ... and... Cousin 
Winnie,...and.. .Aunt Mandy, 

. and Presidin’ Elder Mason, ..: . 
and . . . may be one more, Mose;... 
Mose, you can have him.” 

Two tears came out of Annie’s eyes 
and a sniffle gurgled up in her voice. 

She held out her hand, and put the 
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colt’s bridle rein in her lover’s hand. The 
sacrifice was great, but her heart went 
out to Mose. 

“ There they go, Mose, up the long hill ; 
they'll take you. I heard one say they 
wanted mounted men. You won't be 
gone long, and I’ll- never forget. Good- 
by, Mose! I'll not tell Pap. Mose, 
haven’t you got just a word to say?” 


The Independent 


Mose used his lips to better purpose. 
He smothered his farewells in kisses on™ 
her mouth and cheeks; he threw the 
bridle rein over the colt’s neck, mounted 
at a leap, dug his heels into the pet’s 
flanks, turned many times to throw 
kisses back to Annie, standing weeping, 
and rode rapidly down the winding dew- 
splashed road. 


MontTcomery, ALA, 


A Promising School Experiment. 
By D. W. Tomlinson, 


PRESIDENT OF THE Batavia Boarp oF EDUCATION. 


T is universally conceded that the 
graded school has within itself a 
tendency to become clogged. The 

clogs are little children and young people 
who become confused, bewildered, dis- 
couraged, crushed. Their final and in- 
evitable disappearance is the principal 
part of the tragedy of the graded school. 
A second great element in the graded 
school tragedy is the breakdown of 
teachers who are overstrained in the at- 
tempt to force along an obstructed sys- 
tem. Another deplorable result is the 
injury done to those who are retarded in 
their efforts to acquire. Interest once 
chilled or-destroyed is difficult of resur- 
rection, if even possible. 

Those evils are known and conceded; 
and their remedy is the question now up- 
permost in the minds of educators and 
philanthropists. Some distinct efforts 
have been made to save the interest and 
the careers of the brighter pupils by dis- 
engaging them from those not endowed 
with equal quickness of apprehension. 
This move is but partially successful ; 
for where it succeeds in disengaging its 
subjects it does so at some sacrifice of 
continuity of education. On the other 
hand, it practically worries the greater 
multitude of the discouraged ; and it does 
not entirely relieve the strain on the 
teacher. 

So far the argument considers only 
the disadvantages of education en masse. 
But on the other hand sound educational 
philosophy recognizes a great stimulus 
and positive benefit in numbers; and the 
problem of the hour is how to get all 
those great benefits without the well- 


known destructive concomitants. So 
great and apparent is the necessity of 
organization, and so manifest are its ad- 
vantages, that there is practically no at- 
tempt to find relief in disintegration and 
chaos. It is postulated that the graded 
school must exist; the only question is 
its relief from every destructive strain. 

Individual attempts at self-protection 
have led to the building up of various 
kinds of special schools and to non-edu- 
cation. And now compulsory education 
steps in to arrest the latter. ‘The general 
and complete relief of the graded school 
is a question that can be no longer 
evaded. 

Three years ago the board of educa- 
tion of Batavia, N. Y., began an experi- 
ment looking to such complete relief. 
Their success has been such that they are 
still carrying it on with the greatest con- 
fidence; and it is attracting much atten- 
tion. They did not deem it wise or nec- 
essary to disturb the general framework 
of the graded school or its essential plan. 
The grades are still as they were, and 
there has been no change in the course of 
studies. Nor did they find it necessary 
to make any addition to the expense; on 
the contrary, some saving has been made 
in reducing the number of rooms. Their 
experiment consisted in trying the use of 
larger grade-rooms, into which twice the 
usual number of children could be as- 
sembled under two teachers, one teacher 
to conduct all the classes and the other 
to give all her time to ministration 
among the slower and more backward 
pupils. The effect was instantaneous 
in removing all discouragement, in put- 











ting work and confidence into the lag- 
gards, in making them the equals of their 
brighter neighbors, in giving an onward 
movement to the grades, in relieving the 
teachers of all strain, in ending the after- 
school drudgery, in ending home work, 
in promoting health and happiness in 
all connected in any way with the school 
and in the most astonishing changes in 
statistics. Greater numbers moved for- 
ward, higher scholarship was attained 
and a most remarkable congestion began 
to take place in the high school. And 
the tendency is far from exhausted yet, 
raising the interesting question as to 
what is to be the final symmetry of pub- 
lic education. The “ people’s college ” 
is ceasing to be a figure of speech; not 
that it is trenching on the college domain, 
but that it is producing the scholarly 
spirit that must go on. 

But the special merit of the Batavia 
experiment is that it takes all cruelty out 
of teaching, while at the same time it 
makes education a success and delight. 
And it does all this without any cost to 
the teachers. Rather it does all this and 
adds to the vigor and vitality of the 
teachers. They are constantly gaining 
in vitality, spiritual growth and profes- 
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sional skill and power. It is no longer 
dangerous to attend the graded school; 
and it is no longer dangerous to have 
children attending the graded school. 

These are among the great conclusions 
that have been impressed upon those who 
have been watching this interesting ex- 
periment from its first incipiency to the 
present time. And it has no drawbacks 
to report; any theoretical objections that 
might be raised to such a plan are found 
to be utterly baseless in the light of its 
actual operation. Those who have been 
watching it with the utmost care feel that 
an important milestone has been passed 
in the history of human rescue, as well 
as in the history of theoretical and prac- 
tical pedagogy. 

The present space will admit of only 
the most general statement of the pur- 
poses of the experiment, the general 
form which it has taken and the success 
which has attended it up to the present. 
The details are of more immediate con- 
cern to the practical teacher, and are best 
apprehended by seeing them in the sys- 
tem in operation. And many educators 
and others are seeking a first-hand 
knowledge of those details by visiting 
the reorganized Batavia schools. 

Batavia, N. Y. 


By William J. Lampton. 


Young One, look upward and see 


\ T the foot of the Hill of Endeavor, 


The shine of the prize 
That dazzles your eyes 
With the gleam of the glory to be. 


Far up in the clouds like a beacon, 
Its luster illumines the world. 
And you start on your way 
At the dawn of the day 
With the flag of your purpose unfurled. 


Youth, Hope and Ambition attend you, 
And the line of your march is bestrewn 
With the roses that bring 
You the fragrance of Spring, 


While the fullness of earth seems your own. 


Up the steeps of the Hill of Endeavor 
You battle and toil and keep on 
For the glittering prize 
That dazzles your eyes 
At eve as it did at the dawn. 


Its brilliance is always before you 
To lighten the arduous way 
That leads to success, 
. Through struggle and stress, 
And crown you with laurel and bay. 


At the top of the Hill of Endeavor, 
O Old One, look downward and call 
To the brave and the true 
Who are following you, 
God speed and good cheer to them all. 
New York Crry. 












































































































































































































































The Society of American Artists. 


By Sophia 


HE Society of American Artists 
has just given us the best exhibi- 
tion of contemporary art ever 

held in New York. It was a pleasure 
and delight to be in the company of 
beautiful pictures so hung as to make 
a mosaic of decorative tonzs and colors, 
almost unmarred in harmony. And the 
surprise after the analysis of the exhibit 
was to find it largely made up of the work 
of the younger people; the encourage- 
ment of American successes at Paris has 
permeated all the artist-strata, and the 
splendid work done by such schools as 
the Art Students’ League and the Penn- 
sylvania Academy begins to be felt. The 
two hundred contributors, few of whom 
were medal winners at the Exposition 
or even represented there, have done 
saner, more scholarly work than the 
average of the old exhibitions, retaining 
that mastery of craftsmanship for which 


the Society has always stood. 

Perhaps one may be permitted to ex- 
press the combination of refinement with 
vigorous personal choice and grasp of 
subject as characteristic of the long: 


called for “ American School” since 
Mr. John Alexander has pointed out 
that there is a national quality common 
to American work which,all foreigners 
feel at once, even in the paintings by 
Mr. Sargent and Mr. Whistler which 
seem so unlike. Just as our speech be- 
wrayeth us, so does this intangible 
something in the brush. 

The Webb Prize, the Shaw Prize, the 
new Carnegie Prize, all go to men 
medaled at the late Exposition. The 
first fell to Mr. Ben Foster, the former 
baleful restriction of age limit being re- 
moved, for a work of mature talent, the 
summing up of much study, called 
“Mists of the Morning.” They rise in 
wraiths from the gray meadows, disclos- 
ing only the top of a hill touched with 
brilliant autumnal coloring, and sweep 
around it until they are received up as 
glad morning clouds melting away in 
the blue. How much Easter thought 
did he put into this painting? Since 
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honors have fallen so thickly and his 
gold medal picture was bought for the 
Luxembourg, Mr. Foster’s sensitive tal- 
ent opens like petals which may be seen 
to move, disclosing fragrant depths. 
His wood interiors are especially de- 
lightful. 

Mr. John Alexander’s gold medal pic- 
ture from Paris receives the Carnegie 
award, with cabled congratulations of 
one Pittsburger to another. Olive-robed 
“ Autumn” is seated in the woods and 
waves away rose-robed Summer, reluct- 
ant to depart. Those who love natural- 
istic painting do not love Mr. Alexan- 
der’s work at first sight. His canvases 
seem at first to sacrifice everything to 
sweep of line, but gradually color, at- 
mosphere and envelope, masterly draw- 
ing and modeling, come one by one to 
assert presence in the broadly brushed 
canvas. All the qualities we love are 
present, save, perhaps, texture, which he 
can obtain when he chooses, as is seen in 
the Bob Acres portrait of Jefferson, but 
usually sacrifices to qualities he loves 
more, as he often sacrifices a likeness to 
the type. In this idealist painting of “ Au- 
tumn ” the unnatural lighting of figures 
in the woods from below is justified by 
its pictorial success. Mr. Alexander is 
an unrivaled interpreter of the grace and 
elegance of woman in movement. After 
twelve years residence abroad, where his 
manly resistance of the intrigues of the 
Paris American artists has won him 
honor, he returns to live in New York. 
His pictures are owned by the museums 
of Vienna, Paris, Boston, New York and 
Pittsburg; he wears the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor. We welcome him as 
a clubbable man who will not flock by 
himself or with a select ten, but will help 
in the fight which the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists is making against plutocratic 
indifference. 

What can be said of Mr. Brush’s gold 
medal picture owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Design and repro- 
duced here by courtesy of its managing 
director, beyond a belief that it is worthy 
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The Sun Vow, by H. A. NacNeil. 


to hang with the greatest pictures of any 
time? Its blithe, hopeful, unsophisti- 
cated human appeal is not less than its 
artistic excellence. All the eyes seek 
yours frankly and neither body nor soul 
is dressed up to meet you. “The way- 
faring man, tho a fool, may not err 
therein.” 

The Society has voted Mr. Shaw’s 
prize to Mr. Sergeant Kendall, probably 
as conscience money for not having 
given him the award a year ago, when 
his picture of “ Mother and Child” de- 
served it. This year’s painting is a pow- 
erful sunlight study with uncomfortable 
poses and raw color to set the teeth on 
edge, one more evidence of the Society’s 
devotion to problem study. Mr. Shaw 
is to be congratulated that he is not 
obliged to own it, as the former condi- 
tions of his prize would have obliged 
him to do, 
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The Society has awarded the honor 
of its membership this year to Messrs. 
Murphy, MacNeil, Bitter, Moschowitz, 
and Burroughs. Mr. Murphy is a well- 
known landscape painter of long stand- 
ing, self-taught. In his picture of “ The 
Hill” he has added study of particular 
folds of brown land in particular fields 
to his usual clever generalization of na- 
ture. Mr. Burroughs and Mr. MacNeil 
are both foreign scholarship men, the 
former in Paris for painting, the latter 
on the Rinehart foundation for sculptors 
at the Roman American Academy. Mr. 
Burroughs’s work we have often admired 
for its breadth and socialistic, Millet- 
like quality, but Mr. MacNeil has just 
come home to live. Both he and Mr. 
Bitter, who is at present absorbed in di- 
recting Pan-American sculpture, as re- 
lated in these columns, received silver 
medals at Paris. 

Mr. MacNeil unites great delicacy 
and refinement with strength and thor- 
ough study, as will be felt in his “ Sun 
Vow.” The boy proves himself of age 
to belong to the tribe by sending an 
arrow out of sight against the sun. Mr. 
MacNeil is also a trained sculptor whose 
fancy revels in conceits of grace for 
little household bronzes, as a samovar, 
an inkstand, as well as in larger work. 
Mr. Moschowitz is a colorist as few 
men are, trained at the Art Students’ 
League of New York, where all of the 
five new members are now resident. 
Strange the attraction of artists to New 
York, which cares less for them than 
any other city. The total sales of the 


Mother and Child, by George DeForest Brush. 
by the Pennsylvania Academy of Design, 


Loaned 
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Society this year are of thirteen pictures, 
amounting barely to five thousand dol- 
lars. 

We have been led on to speak so at 
length of those to whom the Society 
granted its favors this year that scant 
space remains to speak of work of others 
which has given us pleasure. 

Mr. Bell has emerged from a nebu- 
lous style of painting which threatened 
to mistake mush for atmosphere, in a 
lovely study of ladies in a music room, 
which has much likeness to Mr. Dew- 
ing’s work, now withdrawn from the 
Society in favor of “ The Ten” Exhi- 
bition. 

Mr. Loeb profits by his recent mural 
studies in a superb picture called “ The 
Breeze,” where contrasts of movement 
and repose, wooded rocks and open dale, 
bright draperies in sunlight and in 
shade, foliage, and the nude, turning up 
white hands to the sky, and bathed in 
the silvery warmth of October sun, are 
handled so easily as to leave pure enjoy- 
ment to the beholder. 

Mr. Horatio Walker, like Mr. Brush, 
consorts with the old painters and talks 
their language. Slant rays fall across 
the big-boned native kine and milk- 
maids in a warm sunset glow. There is 
no stuffiness of detail in that big, human 
work. 

Let another praise the doubtless ex- 
cellent picture of cavalry pursuing In- 
dians by Mr. Schreyvogel, which ap- 
pears to the writer to be only illustra- 
tion of a painted order, and to bear the 
same relation to art which the sword 
of the headsman bears to Escalibur. 

Though landscape does not dominate 
our exhibitions as in former years, we 
would delight to linger with the work 
of Messrs. Lathrop, Dearth, Dow, Wal- 
ter L. Greene, Gifford, Van der Weyden 
and Wendt, with Mr. Charles Foster’s 
delightful expanse of snow reflecting a 
rosy cloud, and the enthusiastically wel- 
comed contributions of Mr. G. Gardiner 
Symons, of Chicago—a man new to the 
East—and those of Mrs. Comans and 
Miss Belle Havens. Mr. Alexander 
Harrison’s two marines, shot through 
with crimson in sky and sea, too un- 
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usual and too wonderful effects to be 
quite pleasing; Mr. Winslow Homer’s 
Maine coast and surf, and Mr. Prell- 
witz’s scud of sleet in the gale are in- 
teresting phases of the sea. 

A portrait of a young man, painted 
with marvelous truth and boldness of 
color by Miss Beaux; a tiny baby can- 
vas, a marvel of mastery of textures in 
whites by Mr. Sargent; with portraits 
by the coming people, Messrs. Maurer, 
Moschowitz, Fromkes, and Miss Long- 
acre, and by people “ arrived” like Mr. 
and Mrs. Cox, Mrs. Prellwitz, Mr. Bur- 
roughs and Mr. Paxton, the last in a 
canvas far too big, could not be passed 
by. 

"Tn miniatures none were better than 
those of Miss Huger, Miss Theodora 
W. Thayer, and Miss Bayliss, whom the 
catalog proclaims from Ohio, while her 
work dates itself -within a mile of 
“Whistler’s Mother” in the Luxem- 
bourg. 

The only foreign work is two of M. 
Rodin’s marvelous mysteries of human 
flesh in marble, coiled Atlantides, neither 
the most elevated nor the most debased 
of the conceptions which surge through 
that mightiest brain of French s¢ulptors 
and find swift embodiment from a mag- 
ical chisel. His is palpitating flesh, veiled, 
shadowed, separated from the spectator 
by atmosphere, and this time, crushed, 
despairing, writhing under a shapeless 
weight; is it Sin? 

American artists have a mission. Kip- 
ling’s friend of all the world sits down 
to play the game of precious stones, and 
finds to his chagrin that he has no power 
of accurate vision. The little boy who 
plays against him can tell at a glance the 
flaw, the weight, the inscription of ten 
jewels. If Kim had not played he never 
would have known he could not see. 
That is why people do not go to a mod- 
ern picture exhibition. The scientific 
temper of the age requires an open mind, 
and artists sit down day after day before 
nature until they learn vision, and the 
public will not play against them, will 
not try to enter the port of vision by the 
channel they have buoyed out. 


New York City. 
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The Miracle of the Stone and of the Mountain. 


Fidem rem esse, non scientiam, non opinionem vel imaginationem,—Zwingli 


ERE, good friends, is a matter of 
wonderand bewilderment and loud 
laughter,—a matter so amazing 

that even to mention it would seem to give 
to our dicastery judicature over the incal- 
culable follies of the world. On Easter 
Sunday a new and handsome edifice was 
dedicated in New York to the worship 
of God according to the faith of Chris- 
tian Science. In his address to the do- 
cile audience the second reader, Mr. John 
Carroll Lathrop, told of an event which 
at the time of its happening assumed 
the magnitude of a miracle, altho after- 
ward it proved to be only a coincidence. 
It seems that the corner stone of the 
church, a block of granite from the 
neighborhood of “Mother” Eddy’s 
home, was laid on Easter Day just two 
years since. Imagine the distress of the 
committee on that occasion when a letter 
came from “ Mother ” a few days before 
the ceremony, declaring that the inscrip- 
tion on this stone was “ illogical” and 
must be altered. “We did not know 
what to do,” says Mr. Lathrop. “ The 
time was so.short, and still we knew and 
were determined that the title should be 
changed. We spoke to the contractors, 
but they all said it would be impossible to 
make the change before the ceremonies. 
Almost in despair we broke the box open, 
when, lo! the inscription which met our 
astonished eyes was just the one declared 
correct by our beloved leader. The con- 
tractor insisted that his orders had been 
in accord with our instructions, and he 
looks upon the incident to-day as a 
miracle.. Without this modern miracle 
our corner stone ceremony would have 
had to be deferred.” 

It is not out of place to turn from this 
modern miracle (which proved in the 
end no miracle at all, but a mere coinci- 
dence) to a passage of the New Testa- 
ment that tells of a greater possible won- 
der. Explaining to his disciples why 
they had failed to effect cures, Christ 
said: “If ye have faith as a grain of 


mustard seed, ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
place; and it shall remove; and nothing 
shall be impossible unto you.” These 
are hard words, yet their boldness can- 
not be softened down by referring them 
to Oriental exaggeration. The distinct- 
ive quality of the Oriental mind in such 
matters lies in the very fact that it ac- 
cepts literally and absolutely what to the 
Western hearer is mere rhetoric or sym- 
bolism. To the little band who ques- 
tioned Jesus on that day his words must 
have conveyed a simple and literal mean- 
ing ; they believed him when he said that 
faith might cause a mountain to be re- 
moved. And why should they not, if 
faith can perform any wonder whatso- 
ever? Is there any distinction of great 
and small when once we have passed out 
of the apparent laws of nature? For my 
part I do honestly and stedfastly believe 
that faith may work this miracle and any 
other miracle; for I regard faith as the 
source of all energy, the last hidden re- 
treat of power to which human intelli- 
gence can track it. 

Why, then, should we scoff at those 
who would accept this modern miracle 
of the corner stone? It is a simple ques- 
tion of faith. Despite the grotesque 
fluency of their professions, there is in the 
world to-day scarcely a class of people, 
religious or skeptical, who have less of 
faith and who are more blind to the 
meaning of faith than these vociferous 
children of “ Mother” Eddy. And this 
the world feels in an unconscious way, 
and mocks them accordingly. The in- 
sidious danger of Christian Science and 
of all its kindred errors—for it is but an - 
ancient folly in new motley—lies herein, 
that much of its doctrine is verbally true, 
whereas the application of this doctrine 
is utterly and perniciously false; and 
there is no form of error into which the 
half-educated mind falls so readily and 
hopelessly as one where partial truth is 
falsely applied to life. 
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Notwithstanding her bold challenge 
to the contrary, all that “ Mother ” Eddy 
has said about the reality of faith and the 
“unreality of disease, sin and death” 
can be found in easily accessible writers 
of the East and West. It would not be 
hard to parallel every important passage 
of hers from Hindu works and from two 
or three medieval philosophers; but her 
application of this truth to life is so 
childishly simple as to show that she 
merely repeats words without any con- 
ception of their meaning. Faith is in- 
deed, as she proclaims, a perception of 
the reality of spirit and the unreality of 
“ disease, sin and death;”’ but it is also 
something infinitely more than that. In 
the advertisement of her “ Science and 
Health” the new prophetess writes: 
“The sick are healed by simply reading 
this book!” Admirable advertising to 
lure a foolish people despairing over its 
ailments; but to read such a statement 
and know that a host of half educated 
mindsacceptitasan inspired oracle, gives 
one a sickening sensation as if the high 
things of faith had been cast down be- 
fore the eyes of a faithless generation to 
be made the mockery of the base and the 
unclean. Alas, brother Dicasts, this 
faith is something infinitely higher and 
holier and harder to attain than the world 
knows. He is blessed among men who 
but beholds afar off the glimmering of 
her feet as she passes over the skies; and 
he to whom she reaches down her hand 
is lifted up out of the dissidences of hu- 
man error and made one with a power 
stronger than that which guides the 
planets in their courses. How often did 
Jesuscry out to those who dwelt with him 
and heard his teaching day by day, “ O 
ye of little faith!” We hear now and 
then of one who went out from the world 
and forsook its pleasures and denied its 
sorrows. We think perhaps he is un- 
dergoing the penance of remorse or de- 
sires to propitiate an angry deity, and 
often this is so; but these were not the 
men who have known the truth. Those 
who attain faith have sought the disci- 
pline of solitude that they might so 
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strengthen the will by endurance that it 
should lay hold of the high places of the 
spirit and take them by storm. 

Herein lies the point at issue. Faith 
is not the belief in a particular creed, 
whether heathen or Christian or Chris- 
tian Scientist; Lucretius had more of 
faith than many a pagan priest, and Shel- 
ley than many an orthodox divine. Faith 
is not knowledge or understanding, still 
less is it the vain repetition of words; 
it is the highest act of the human will, a 
deliberate putting away of the lower na- 
ture and grasping of the higher; it is the 
fruit of the severest discipline. To ex- 
pect the miracles of faith from the flaccid 
souls of weak men and women is to de- 
mand the flight of eagles from earthly 
moles and reptiles. Here and there a 
man may be found, like St. Paul, capable 
by a sudden conversion of winning a 
glimpse of these high realities; but this 
no more means that your blinded eyes 
and mine can reach such a vision than 
that any man of the street can write the 
tragedies of Shakespeare. Almost in 
despair Christ said to those whom he la- 
bored to teach: “If ye had faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, ye could remove 
this mountain.” Our new prophetess 
proclaims to the ignorant and weak and 
foolish: “ Read my book and ye shall be 
filled with the powers of faith,’—and, 
lo, this modern miracle of the stone. 
The error of Christian Science and of all 
similar follies (for there have been many 
such since the beginning of the world) 
is precisely this blindness to the fact that 
faith is‘a discipline of the will and a mat- 
ter of laborious growth. ‘He who says 
that faith is open to any hand simply 
uses words without knowledge and dark- 
ens counsel. He holds his soul a cheap 
thing and is an unconscious purveyor of 
hypocrisy. The wide triumph of such a 
delusion is merely one more sign that 
faith is drawing afar off from us; it is 
perhaps the saddest testimony in the 
world to-day of prevailing materialism 
and of the growing blindness to the 
things of the spirit. 
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The American Workman.* 


THIs is a condensed translation, by 
Thomas S. Adams, of Levasseur’s two- 
volume work, L’Ouvrier Américain, pub- 
lished a few years ago. The author has 
made a careful study of American indus- 
trial conditions. His first visit to this 
country, in 1876, resulted in a work on 
American agriculture. In 1893 the 
French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences commissioned him to investi- 
gate the condition of our laboring classes ; 
whereupon he returned to this country 
and spent some five months in visiting 
factories and workmen’s homes and in 
collecting printed material. His work 
is by far the best presentation of the sub- 
ject with which we are acquainted. The 
treatment is exhaustive in detail and is 
in the main unbiased. He has conscien- 
tiously aimed to discover and collate the 
facts. His conclusions are of deep in- 
terest and must necessarily influence 
some of the commonly held notions re- 
garding laborers, their work. and their 
wages. He combats vigorously the con- 
tentions of the “ publicists of the labor 
party ” that the condition of the workers 
is gradually growing worse. He main- 
tains, to the contrary, that both nominal 
and real wages have risen since 1840, and 
that to-day our workmen are twice as 
well off, judged by the actual standard 
of living, as are the French workmen. 
The American works harder, it is true, 
and his machinery is “ speeded up ” to a 
degree unknown on the Continent; but 
his recompense is commensurably better, 
his social rank is higher, he reads more 
and spends more for luxuries than does 
his French brother. He does not save 
as much proportionately, but on the other 
hand he is not improvident. And finally 
he is more independent, both socially and 
industrially. 

Regarding the immediate future M. 
Levasseur is optimistic. He believes 
with Mr. Gilman (“Socialism and the 
American Spirit”) that our workers are 
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disinclined to concern themselves with 
the propaganda of Socialism, and that, 
therefore, they are not to be feared as 
an obstacle to the orderly progress of so- 
ciety along present industrial lines. 
Their trade-unions will grow, he _ be- 
lieves, but will become more reasona- 
ble in their methods and demands, and 
will consequently become a_ greater 
power, making for better conditions. 
Utopian agitators will arise from time to 
time, but they are doomed to failure, for 
“at bottom the Americans possess a cer- 
tain conservatism which does not desert 
them in the midst of the incessant agita- 
tions that occur;” and, quoting from 
Bryce, “ they are like a tree whose pen- 
dulous shoots quiver and rustle with the 
slightest breeze, while its roots enfold the 
rock with a grasp which storms cannot 
loosen.” 

td 


A Sailor’s Log.* 


THERE are two things to bear in mind 
in reading this book: First, that Admiral 
Evans is by no means the only officer in 
the navy whose experiences have been 
picturesque and unusual; and, second, 
that it is doubtful whether there is an- 
other officer in the navy who would be 
willing to place his career before the pub- 
lic in the way in which Admiral Evans 
has done. 

The distinguishing features of the 
work are the writer’s part in the second 
attack on Fort Fisher, where he was se- 
verely wounded ; his sojourn in command 
of the “ Yorktown” at Valparaiso when 
war between Chili and this country 
seemed imminent ; his service in suppress- 
ing illicit sealing in Bering Sea, and 
his participation with the “ Iowa” in the 
battle of Santiago. All the rest is main- 
ly the usual account of visits to the va- 
rious seaports to which every naval offi- 
cer goes at some time in his naval ca- 
reer, and then does about the same things 
and thinks the same thoughts as every 
other officer. 





*THE AMERICAN WorKMAN, By £. Levasseur, Balti- 
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The episodes mentioned are simply a 
background for the unique personality of 
Admiral Evans himself. Historically his 
narrative of events is replete with inac- 
curacies, glaring and often incomprehen- 
sible. Why he should have troubled him- 
self with historical fact at all and not have 
given us simply a record of his purely 
subjective impressions in the stirring cir- 
cumstances which he records is far from 
clear. If he had done so all the time as 
he has done part of the time his book 
might have become a classic ; for when he 
does cut loose from historical restraint he 
writes with a freshness, originality, vigor 
and skill which are admirable, and which 
are redolent of the sea and of sea things. 
It is a pity that he had no adviser capable 
of seeing what he was really trying to do 
and of encouraging him to limit his ef- 
forts to what he could have accomplished 
better than most men of his calling. 

If he had thus dealt with his career, it 
would have been easier to pardon his 
tendency to gasconade, which is constant- 
ly cropping out, and which after a while 
grows monotonous. We do not believe 
that the list of Admiral Evans’s killed 
and wounded is as long as one might nat- 
urally infer from what he says; nor, 
knowing of him from other sources, are 
we prepared to regard him as nearly so 
truculent a swashbuckler as he seems to 
be willing the world should believe him 
to be. The worst we might safely sup- 
pose from his own showing is that he is 
not a typical modern naval officer of the 
United States; for if there be anything 
which characterizes the latter, it is a 
scrupulous diffidence with respect to his 
own exploits and a positive disgust for 
flamboyancy in any form. But the old 
fellows of Hull’s and Decatur’s time were 
different, and it is, perhaps, among them 
that “ Fighting Bob ” finds his real con- 
geners. 

- The book is entertaining, occasionally 
very entertaining, and more from a psy- 
chological viewpoint than from any 
other. In closing it one cannot avoid a 
feeling of thankfulness that, notwith- 
standing he has served in many responsi- 
ble places, Admiral Evans has not yet got 
us into trouble; and it is, perhaps, safe 
to trust in the comforting assurance that 
this autobiography may lead the Govern- 
ment to see to it that, despite the wider 
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opportunities attending his present high 
rank, the nation shall continue to enjoy 
the same immunity. 

The best side of the book is that which 
beyond all this Berserker rage and Quix- 
otic extravagance shows its author to be 
what he actually is: a faithful public serv- 
ant, a most excellent and capable sea of- 
ficer and a brave man, who, for his hon- 
orable wounds, deserves the respect and 
affection of all his countrymen. But it is 


Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans who mer- 
its this, rather than ‘“ Fighting Bob.” 
& 


Another Book on Shakespeare * 


THE mere announcement of a Life of 
Shakespeare is in itself sufficient to ar- 
rest the attention, and one is immediate- 
ly prompted to consider not only the 
greatness of the theme as proposed, but 
also its possibilities and impossibilities. 
New information we may not hope for; 
the facts are all in. The problem, then, 
is purely one of presentation. In the 
keen analysis of the material, its ar- 
rangement and interpretation, lies the op- 
portunity—and also the necessity. Or 
such a biography may be a contribution 
from the sheer force of its style, if it 
shows peculiar felicity in phrdsing ideas 
shared with others. This is a feat for a 
Hercules to attempt, which shows Her- 
culean daring. 

Mr. Mabie’s work does not disclose 
any especial originality of analysis or in- 
terpretation; but on the other hand he 
has arranged a wealth of information 
from many sources, without violating 
one’s sense of sequence or of fitness. He 
has reproduced that background whose 
slightest feature is of deep interest, be- 
cause it is the setting in which genius in 
its supremacy is revealed, not as a divine 
madness, but rather as a surpassing 
sanity, breadth and humanity. 

The treatment is too often external 
and alien, leaving one with a feeling of 
aloofness, as when an author has chosen 
a subject and not been chosen by it. 
The description of Warwickshire escapes 
this inclination most happily, and has a 
touch of real intimacy. Yet it is in this 
chapter, too, that certain unfortunate 
tendencies of the author’s style are most 
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apparent ; namely, the frequent repetition 
of favorite adjectives and the occasional 
lapsing into a sentence so long and in- 
volved that the meaning is lost in a maze 
of glimmering words. What shall be 
said of such a nerveless flood of words 
as this: 


“The Avon knows no gentler landscape 
than that: through which it passes as it glides 
out of the shadow of Hampton Lucy Bridge, 
an old mill close at hand and a waterfall not 
far distant. On a summer day it would not 
he easy to find a more charming epitome of 
rural England; the gray church tower rising 
above a noble group of elms; the wide sun- 
lighted fields, with glimpses of scarlet through 
the green and gold, and the larks rising out 
of their hidden nests, mounting swiftly until 
they become mere points against the soft blue 
of the low sky or the white masses of drifting 
cloud, hanging poised in midair and pouring 
forth a flood of sweet, clear, haunting notes, 
full of the sound of running water of deep 
woods where the sun sets them aflame and of 
the gray open spaces of the meadows.” 


In these days of fatal facility the name 
of Pater, which serves Mr. Mabie to 
point a moral in his discussion of pre- 
ciosity, may well remind us of the power 
and beauty of precision. 

In point of matter and manner, then, 
the book seems to fall short of being a 
contribution to Shakespearean literature. 
If we come to it desiring any new light 
or any incisive criticism on such problems 
as the character of the sonnets, or any 
real insight into the ethical significance 
of Shakespeare, such as may be found in 
Santayana’s “ Poetry and Religion,” or 
any trenchant discrimination between the 
literary gold and dross in the plays, we 
shall be disappointed indeed. But the 
author’s intention may have been, as the 
preface implies, the more modest one of 
acting as a mediator between the real 
sources and a public which has neither 
the time nor the taste for them. If so, 
we have been regarding him too serious- 
ly. The author has earned an enviable 
position as the interpreter of literature to 
the American bourgeoisie, and the pres- 
ent achievement will add measurablv to 
such a reputation. The volume is writ- 
ten in a fiuent style that carries the reader 
along without any effort of the under- 
standing; it is, moreover, exceedingly 
rich in information and in the number 
and quality of its illustrations. Alto- 
gether it would be difficult to find a more 


beautiful specimen of the art of book 
making. 
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THe Love Lerrers oF THE KING. 
By Richard Le Gallienne. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) The hero 
of this story is a sensual man, nauseated 
with his own excesses; and the author’s 
purpose is to show the process by which 
he is regenerated. But by regeneration 
Le Gallienne means a moon bath and 
three weeks of frugal living in the coun- 
try. His genius consists in distilling ar- 
tificial dew over all vices, and giving 
them a meretricious air of freshness and 
innocence. He has no standards of right 
and wrong; virtue is a gewgaw, and the 
spiritual life is only another form of 
“the life romantic.” He does not dis- 
card the soul, but uses it like a pagan, 
to please the senses. And what the book 
actually shows is a man morally impo- 
tent, whose feeble aspirations the author 
outwits with a series of women whose 
sins are infections. For Le Gallienne 
the virtuous woman does not exist. Good 
or bad, they enjoy equally the sentimen- 
tality of being occasionally upright. His 
irreproachable woman is merely the 
Diana of a pagan imagination, against 
whom in the end he directs all his ven- 
geance. The odd thing about him is 
that his perceptions of all life are nar- 
rowed down to this elemental statement: 
‘male and female created he them.” 
And his highest ideal of virtue is a 
legitimate child. That is the epigram 
of this book, the little human angel on 
the top of Le Gallienne’s dome, his one 
concession to religion and virtue. His 
ethics tiptoe to this ideal. That such a 
man should attempt a _ psychological 
novel, dealing with the gravest problems 
of the human soul, is as absurd as if Pan 
had taken to singing psalms to the wood 
nymphs. 

New York IN Fiction. By Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.35.) It must be pre- 
mised at the outset that there is no great 
fiction written about New York, unless 
we except Mr. Knickerbocker’s famous 
history. Consequently, any such book 
as the one before us must wear the air of 
trying to make a good deal out of little 
material. Beyond this drawback, how- 
ever, Mr. Maurice has succeeded in writ- 
ing an entertaining book, and even in 
throwing a ray or two of glamour over a 
not very romantic town. To one familiar 
with the streets and avenues of New 
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York these chapters have a charm like 
that of chatting with an old friend. 
Strangers to the city will be interested in 
reading descriptions and seeing pictures 
of such places as the Home of the Laud- 
erdales, Monkey Hill where the hero of 
‘Eben Holden ” lived, the scenes of Van 
Bibber’s escapades, and a hundred other 
spots that have acquired a little literary 
fame. 


WESTERN CIvILizATION IN Its Eco- 
nomic Aspects. By W. Cunningham. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1898- 
1900. $1.25.) The object which Pro- 
fessor Cunningham has set before him- 
self in this treatise is to point out the re- 
mote and complicated causes in the past 
which have co-operated to mold indus- 
try and commerce into their present 
forms. He has devoted one volume to 
ancient times, and a larger one to the 
modern period ; but five hundred pages is 
a restricted space for the execution of so 
ambitious an undertaking. We cannot 
deny that many ingenious speculations and 
many attractive generalizations are here 
presented ; but we doubt if the reader will 
be able to assign modern events to spe- 
cific causes in the past. We may venture 
to say that the ancient Egyptians were not 
a commercial people, that the Phoenicians 
and the Greeks were; that the Roman 
Empire had some good and some bad fea- 
tures; that the spirit of Christianity was 
favorable to the elevation of the lower 
strata of mankind. But as every influ- 
ence has been subjected to a thousand, or 
a million, modifying causes, it is vain to 
hope to establish any conclusions except 
of the most attenuated generality. So 
far as a summary of what is known of the 
economic features of the past is here at- 
tempted, some success is attained; altho 
to some readers the style will seem dry 
and uninteresting. But as a study of the 
causes of civilization the essay is inade- 
quate, and sometimes erroneous. It is 
certainly straining a modern theory un- 
reasonably to claim that medieval society 
was “ permeated with a keen sense of per- 
sonal responsibility in the employment of 
secular power of every kind,” or that 
medieval proprietors regarded them- 
selves merely as trustees of their own 
wealth, or that laborers were regarded as 
not occupying a degraded position. And 
we must regard as altogether indefensible 
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the implications of certain sentences in 
regard to the crusades. The more the 
crusades are studied, the less does civili- 
zation appear to have profited by them, 
except indirectly. 


Etuics: DESCRIPTIVE AND EXPLANA- 
tory. By S. E. Mezes. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. $2.60.) We can- 
not do justice to this clear and scholarly 
essay within the space at our disposal, but 
we can commend it to the attention of 
those who desire to see old questions ex- 
amined in the light of modern thought. 
The author aims to construct a scientific 
theory of Ethics, and to give a “ natu- 
ralistic ” account of all the aspects of mo- 
rality and immorality. By “ naturalis- 
tic” is not meant a method of observing 
conduct as a body of physical or exter- 
nal facts; for such observation does not 
disclose the “ ought.” We must include 
not only the psycho-physical phenomena 
of conduct, but also the purely psychic 
phenomena of conscience, a term which 
designates all judgments of conduct. 
In other words, both introspection and 
observation must be employed. The 
need of a metaphysic of Ethics is recog- 
nized, but the author does not here at- 
tempt to discover “ the cosmic nature and 
réle of morality.” The main divisions 
of the book are “ Subjective Morality and 
the Individual Conscience,” and ‘“‘ Ob- 
jective Morality,” the latter of which will, 
perhaps, be found of the freshest inter- 
est. The end of moral action is regarded 
as sentient welfare, and duty consists in 
following one’s conscience. The va- 
rious forms of hedonism are carefully dis- 
tinguished from the concept of welfare, 
but it is not easy to avoid hedonistic im- 
plications when. we speak of the demands 
of men’s interests. Welfare, of course, 
must be, in the main, objectively deter- 
mined. 

WHEN Braves ARE Out AND Love’s 
AFieLp. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany.) Another story of revolutionary 
times, in which there is much swearing, 
shooting, sword play, hard riding, love 
making and a happy issue to all troubles. 
However, the book is written by a his- 
torian rather than a novelist. The hero 
flings himself on his great stallion, bursts 
in upon a wedding party, snatches his 
lady love from an irate father and in- 
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tended bridegroom, tosses her across his 
saddle bow and gallops away furiously 
enough, heaven knows-—but somehow he 
fails to gallop into the reader’s imagina- 
tion as a vivid creation. And the other 
characters fail to prove themselves in 
like manner, tho in some of the scenes 
the women almost come to life. The il- 
lustrations in color are by Abbot and the 
decorations by Holloway. 


Tue SHapow oF A Man. By E. W. 
Hornung. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.) Mr. Hornung al- 
ways tells a good story. In this case he 
holds the reader’s attention from first to 
last, even while availing himself of no 
more than the old elements of romantic 
interest, such as mystery, love, heroism 
and sacrifice. Like the best of his sto- 
ries, it has the setting of the Australian 
bush, with its waterless wastes, its 
tanned shepherds and its general remote- 
ness from civilization. He has found an 
atmosphere for hard, heroic living, and 
he brings up people in it who have nerves 
of iron and the savage courage of the 


-wilderness. 
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Pebbles. 
VARIATIONS. 


THEME, 


Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them; 
Leave them alone and they'll come home, 
And bring their tails behind them. 


I. Variation.—MILTon. 


But while she watched and o’er the verdant 
mead, 

Sported the fleecy band upon her eyes. 

A slumberous cloud descended; not as sleep 

Comes to the reveler whose fervid brain 

Aflame with variant phantoms intertwined 

In horrid convolution, tosses long 

Upon his restless couch; but dewy balm 

‘Flowed on her soul and mild unconsciousness 

Enfolded. Meanwhile o’er their wonted range 

‘Transgressed the ewes; nor when she woke as 
far 

As mortal ken might rove across the plain, 

Appeared one visible. Her evil fate | 

With resonant lamentation did the maid 

Bewail, and piteous weeping. Eighteen times 

As long as one might need to boil with fire 

To adamantine hardness the smooth fruit 

Of the domestic fowl, she lay and wept 

Unceasing. But at last a mighty voice 

Spake from the infinite heavens—“ Cease to 


weep, 

Ill-fated shepherdess! Take thou no care 
Of those far-wandered. Surely shall return 
Each sheep unhurt, and following after each 
As spring on winter, shalt thou find a tail.” 
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II. Variation.—BrowNtne. i 


Yes—there’s no doubt I’ve lost them. 
Oh why was I so sleepy? 
Had I but lingered to think of the cost—them 
Dearly I loved. But to weep I 
Know does no good—and the folks—won’t it 
frost them? 


Rats! I don’t care—what’s the use of it, 
Weeping and wailing like this? 


Sure there must be such athing as abuse of it— 


Then it may not be amiss 
Having the chance to say something abstruse 
of it. 


Such is the world. of humanity. 
Say—isn’t that a great sentiment? 

Half of Man’s life is but loss and profanity, 
Something quite fine to invent I meant— 
Hold, Robert Browning! This draws toward 

insanity. 


III. Variation.—T. Moore. 


As I wandered at eve on the murmuring 
mountain 
Encircled with sunset and hoary with years, 
I saw by the marge of a clear-welling fountain 
A beautiful maiden all melted in tears. 


Now it went to my heart to discover her sad- 


ness— 
That so lovely a bosom with sorrow should 
heave, 
And an eye that was made but for laughter 
and gladness 
Should ever have reason to weep or to 
grieve. 


Ont Hae are the woes of the daughters of 
rin 
Whose flocks are forsaken, whose sheep are 
astray. 
But the task of a bard in a world such as we're 


in 
Is surely to chase all their sorrows away. 
So sweet were her eyes to me over her bend- 


ing, : 
And her soft lips were pouting so temptingly 
near, 
That—we saw not the sun ’neath the mountain 
descending, 
Nor knew when the moon arose silver and 
clear. 


IV. Variation —Omar KHAYYAM. 


And if across the desert sand thy sheep 
Have wandered while thou sleepest—not to 


weep 
Shall bring them back to glad thine eyes 


again, 
Oh true believer, drink, and drink thou deep. 


Myself, bereft of many a fleecy lamb, 

Have meditated on the wretch I am 

But turning to my earthen jar have found 

Grace—and thenceforth have cared no single 
ram. 


Ah my beloved, why should we deplore 

The loss that fills with aching the heart’s core? 

Love yet remains; and gazing in the jug 

Methinks it still holds half a gallon more. 
—Yale Record. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Revise the Tariff. 


THE present tariff ought to be re- 
vised. In many of its parts it is neither 
reasonable nor just. There are many 
duties in it that should be reduced ; there 
are others that should be wholly removed. 
In the near future, we think, there will 
be an imperative demand from the peo- 
ple for a revision of it. 

Some foreign nations have two tariffs, 
one much lower than the other, and ad- 
mit at the lower rates the products of 
other countries which give them favors 
of the same kind. It was intended that 
the high duties of our present tariff 
should be modified in a similar manner 
by treaties of reciprocity, for the nego- 
tiation of which ample provision was 
made in the tariff law itself by a protec- 
tionist Ways and Means Committee and 
the protectionist majority in Congress. 
Many reciprocal agreements were made 
by a very competent protectionist Com- 
missioner under the direction of Presi- 
dent McKinley, whose loyalty to the pol- 
icy of protection has never been ques- 
tioned, so far as we know. Such com- 
mercial agreements had been demanded 
in the platforms of the Republican Party 
with much emphasis and an eloquent de- 
scription of the benefits to be derived 
from them. But the Senate has declined 
even to consider these treaties of reci- 
procity, and Commissioner Kasson, 
weary and disgusted, has urged the 
President to accept his resignation. Al- 
tho the reductions of our own duties in 
these agreements are slight, having been 
limited by the statute, and altho the ad- 
vantages offered in return are large, spe- 
eial interests have been powerful enough, 
with the aid of “ the courtesy of the Sen- 
ate,” to kill them all. 

So much for the bright but deceptive 
and fleeting promise of reciprocity. 
While the ratification of the treaties 
would not have been equivalent to the re- 
vision which is to be desired, the refusal 
of the Senate even to discuss them has 
stimulated the popular demand for that 
revision. 

Why should we have tariff duties for 
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the protection of manufacturers who 
make their goods at less cost than that of 
similar goods elsewhere, and who under- 
sell their foreign competitors at the very 
doors of the foreign factories? It is the 
duties which are no longer needed for 
protection that should be cut off alto- 
gether. How great must be the assur- 
ance of an American manufacturer who 
says that a duty of 50 per cent. on for- 
eign goods like his own must be retained, 
altho for some years he has been export- 
ing great quantities of his products and 
underselling his foreign rivals, not only 
in the world’s neutral markets, but even 
in their own lands! And yet this is the 
attitude of many of our exporting man- 
ufacturers to-day. The revision that 
must be made does not involve a with- 
drawal of protection. It does, however, 
require a withdrawal of the means by 
which our own consumers are subjected, 
in some cases, to extortion ; for some du- 
ties which have ceased to be legitimately 
protective are unjustly used to the disad- 
vantage of the very people who consented 
to or urged the enactment of them. We 
refer to those combinations that sell their 
exported products at prices lower than 
those which they exact from our own 
people for the same goods. Wherever 
this is done with the help of the tariff 
wall, that wall should be torn down. 

It is not only in prominent branches of 
our iron and steel industry that the tar- 
iff has ceased to be protective. Careful 
inspection of the official reports, with in- 
quiry as to industrial conditions, dis- 
closes other industries that have made 
enormous exports for several years past, 
while the law imposes upon foreign prod- 
ucts like their own high duties to which 
they cling with much tenacity when any 
one suggests that these imposts should 
be repealed. Why do they object so 
strenuously to the removal of duties for 
which there was a defense only in condi- 
tions that have long since disappeared? 
Surely not because the duties assist them 
in selling their goods in a score of for- 
eign countries. Is it because they are 
enabled by these tariffs to exact from 
their own fellow citizens prices higher 















than those for which they sell their goods 
abroad? Undoubtedly, in some cases; 
but the value of-a duty as an instrument 
for this purpose depends upon the extent 
to which consolidation of the industry 
has been carried. It has no value for 
such a purpose where free competition 
exists at home among the exporting man- 
ufacturers; but it can be used where 
the output is controlled by agreement, as 
in the case of steel rails. 

Congressman Babcock, ‘of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, proposes in his bill— 
which will have some support at next 
winter’s session—to repeal a majority 
of the duties on iron and steel because 
of the abundant proof that they are no 
longer needed for protection. Since that 
bill was introduced the United States 
Steel Corporation, sometimes called the 
Billion Dollar Steel Trust, has been 
formed. At the very beginning of its 
career this great corporation has adopted 
a policy that brings popular support to 
Mr. Babcock’s proposition. It has not 
only increased the combination price of 
steel rails for buyers in the United States 
from $26 to $28, altho the profit on rails 
made in its great mills was already very 
large, but it has also caused or permitted 
an advance in the price of billets from 
$19.75 to $24 since February. In the 
same time the price of steel-makers’ pig 
iron has risen 24 per cent. Over the 
manufacture and sale of these products 
the great corporation exercises a domi- 
nating influence; but the economies of 
consolidation appear to have caused an 
increase of cost to consumers instead of 
a reduction. Prices for export sales of 
rails, however, are not included in the 
agreement for an advance. Why were 
not the economies of consolidation shown 
in reductions? 

Duties that have clearly ceased to be 
protective and that yield little or no 
public revenue—especially those which, 
being no longer protective, are used to 
the disadvantage of consumers in this 
country—should be repealed, whether 
they relate to iron and steel or to any 
other product. Duties rising far above 
the limit of protection required by com- 
petitive conditions in the home market 
should be cut down. The new Congress 
should undertake a revision of the tariff 
on these lines. 
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The Problem of City Life. 


VERY soon a majority of the inhabit- 
ants of the United Statés will be town 
dwellers. While for generations to 
come the fertile prairies will be the home 
of a large and prosperous agricultural 
population, and while throughout the 
picturesque valleys of the Atlantic and 
the Pacific slopes farms and vineyards 
will continue to maintain an independent 
yeomanry, the relative influence of a free 
country life upon the thought and mor- 
als of our nation will diminish. The con- 
ditions that become characteristic of ur- 
ban residence must henceforth determine 
the policy of the nation, and fix the 
standards of morality and culture. 

Nothing ever interferes with the sur- 
vival of the fittest. But throughout the 
long ages of organic and human evolu- 
tion conditions have repeatedly prevented 
a survival of the best. Those live and 
transmit their qualities to posterity who 
are adapted to the circumstances in 
which the life struggle is carried on. In 
the language of evolution the “ fittest ” 
are those fitted to their environment, be it 
a good one or a bad one. The hideous, 
eyeless monsters of the ocean floor sur- 
vive there because they alone are adapted 
to its slime and darkness. The wharf 
rat survives because his instincts and 
habits have become adjusted to a vile hab- 
itat in which nobler beasts would perish. 
The best survive only when all the con- 
ditions of life are favorable to the best. 

This bit of biological philosophy is a 
necessary preliminary to any intelligent 
criticism of the proposition so often 
heard, that it is useless to worry over the 
future of mankind under urban condi- 
tions, because the human race will adapt 
itself to whatever way of life may be 
necessary. Undoubtedly it will. 

“Fair Greece, sad relic of departed worth,” 
long since adapted herself to conditions 
of existence in Thessaly and Pelopones- 
sus under despotism, war, rapine and 
brigandage. Her population is an ex- 
cellent example of the survival of the 
fittest, but the survival of the best came 
to an end*in Hellas more than two thou- 
sand years ago. The American popula- 
tion of the year two thousand will be ad- 
justed to a strenuous urban life, but he 
would be a fool biologist and a fool soci- 
ologist who should venture now to pre- 
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dict whether by that time there will still 
be on this continent any survival of the 
best. 

The one thing certain is that unless 
some of the conditions of city life that 
prevail to-day shall be very radically 
changed, the “ fittest’ of the year two 
thousand will be’ descending the hyper- 
bolic curve of degeneration, toward a 
type lower than Grecian bandits, and 
more nearly resembling the bloodless 
monsters of the ocean ooze. Crawling 
along the bottoms of their sunless 
canyons, and sleeping in never ventilated 
holes, they will have little use for eyes or 
lungs; and, before the final atrophy of 
optic nerves, having long confined their 
reading to metropolitan newspapers and 
department store novels, they will have 
lost all power of intellectual discrimina- 
tion. But, all the same, they will be the 
fittest. Nondescript beings, not admit- 
ting of classification with any group of 
organisms now existing, they will be an 
interesting object for collection and vivi- 
section by visiting biologists from Spitz- 
bergen and Patagonia. 

These predictions are reached, of 
course, by the familiar scientific proce- 
dure of calculating the distance that an 
object moving at a given rate can trav- 
erse in one hundred years. The skep- 
tical reader can easily convince himself 
that we have not exaggerated if he will 
take pencil and paper and figure out how 
high all city buildings will rise into the 
infinite azure if they continue to grow 
for a century more at the towering rate 
of the past fifteen years. He will be sat- 
isfied that no sunlight then will ever fall 
upon the pavement of a city street. In 
like manner, if the reading habits of the 
urban masses, who twenty-five years 
ago were equal to Ned Buntline and E. 
P. Roe, and ten years ago were equal to 
pirated “libraries,” and to-day are equal 
only to one cent newspapers and Mary 
Johnston, continue to deteriorate in the 
same ratio, it is clear that nothing requir- 
ing deeper mental concentration than ad- 
vertisements in the elevated railroad cars 
will be perused by the year 1950. 

However, it is always possible to find 
comfort in the law of rhythm. The build- 
ing tendency upward and the reading 
tendency downward may slacken speed, 
stop and reverse. They will do this if 
in our urban populations there still live 
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as many upright men as might have 
saved Sodom. The problem 1s to-day 
precisely what it was in the cities of the 
plain. The men who know what the 
evils are, and what reforms are neces- 
sary, must bestir themselves, or the de- 
struction of all that is best in our civiliza- 
tion must inevitably follow. Our hope 
in America lies in the fact that, whereas 
in Sodom and Gomorrah the survival of 
the fittest had so entirely ceased to be a 
survival of the best that not even ten 
righteous men could be found within 
their gates, in our great centers of popu- 
lation the best are still numerous enough 
to control the situation if they will. And 
happily we see multiplying signs that 
they are alive to their duty and intend to 
perform it. Not. since recorded history 
began has there been so general, so 
serious, and on the whole so intelligent, 
a study of the problem of the city life, or 
so generous a disposition to grapple with 
it in deadly earnest. Social settlements 
and tenement house commissions will 
gradually ameliorate and elevate the 
tenement dweller’s environment. The 
environment of the millionaire, at the 
other end of the social scale, bids fair to 
become as beautiful and possibly as in- 
teresting as was that of the’ merchant 
princes of Venice, or even that of the 
senators of Rome. +The supremely diffi- 
cult problem of city life, however, is not 
presented by palatial dwellings, or by the 
slums. It is presented by the apartment 
houses and the flats. It would be hard 
to conceive of any existence.more devoid 
of responsibility, of intellectual interest, 
of beauty or of good sense than is the 
steam-heated life of the childless man 
and woman in a flat, to whom children 
would be unwelcome, who bind them- 
selves to no social obligations, who prac- 
tically never attend church, who know 
nothing of good literature—for these are 
precisely the people whose reading is 
limited to the newspaper and the “ suc- 
cessful” novel—and whose notion of 
happiness is filled up to overflowing if 
they can go to the theater twice a week 
and pay for a midnight supper at a ques- 
tionable restaurant. 

Here we have the. really vital problem 
of American life. It will. not be suffi- 
cient if we redeem the slums from filth 
and swelldom from vulgarity. If we are 
still to have on American soil a survival 
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of the best, the selfish, the tawdry, the 
aimless and irresponsible population of 
the flats must be taken resolutely in hand 
by the moral forces of the nation. 


2 


Model Villages. 


Our villages suggest possibilities that 
have never been fulfilled. Why may 
they not become ideal homes, instead of 
being the very composite affairs they now 
are, where the saloon sets the gauge of 
social order nearly as often as the church 
just across the street? Let us study the 
physical side of the question first. Why 
shall not the village streets be invariably 
lined with trees, and these left, not to the 
chance care, or possible destruction, of 
the adjacent inhabitants, but be under 
the absolute control of a village com- 
mittee of horticultural experts? This 
is, to be sure, a difficult sort of commit- 
tee to secure; for we have found that it 
is far easier to discover tree cranks than 
men of conservative judgment. Such 
cranks are equally ignorant and head- 
strong, and do infinite damage with ax 
and saw. We have in mind a village 
where the trustees cut down one-third of 
all the shade trees, in order that the 
streets might become more speedily dry 
after showers. The sun did the drying 
after that, and within six months there 
was an outbreak of diphtheria. Trees 
dry the land, and use up the poisons in 
foliage, passing out the purest elements 
for us to breathe; but the sun lifts up 
poisonous gases without purification. 
With tree-lined streets, the model village 
should have a park—a central green is 
possible—but also a park somewhere in 
the suburbs, cared for by the same com- 
mittee and open only in the day time. 
This park should not imitate the city 
park, but be a reservation of nature, with 
simplicity and no artificiality. It should 
exclude ‘spouting geese from the ponds 
and iron dogs from.the shrubbery. 

The model village should have a gen- 
eral and a common sanitary system. This 
requires not only a sewerage system, but 
a water system of unquestionable purity 
and abundance. In most cases this will 
require artesian wells, worked by wind 
mills. Half the streams and ponds now 
in use are sources of disease—the recep- 
tacles of unnamable filth, But why 


should a village of one or two thousand 
people exist without public baths? These 
can be made self-supporting by a very 
small fee. The tenement house with 
half a dozen crowded families, generally 
of a low moral plane, has no right in a 
village corporation. A health board 
should dispose of such buildings at once. 
What of a saloon? Invariably its exist- 
ence is followed by physical as well as . 
moral wreckage. A model village can- 
not possibly tolerate an influence that 
makes for degeneration instead of right- 
eousness. We put all these things un- 
der the general head of sanitation. The 
health board of the village should deal 
with them. 

The model village should have good 
roads, trolley cars, and a complete tele- 
phone system. All the natural monop- 
olies should be owned and operated by 
the village if the outlay can be made. 
Franchises are the town’s most valuable 
assets in the long run. The telephone 
should connect the people into a corpo- 
rate unity. It should be possible to 
speak to any one within the corporation ; 
and, by exchange, to connect with out- 
side systems throughout the whole coun- 
try. The telephone should reach out also 
into the farming districts about, and cre- 
ate a great neighborhood, of which the 


-village shall be the model nucleus, or 


spirit. It will not be long before, by 
such telephone systems, the news will be 
constantly transmitted to every inhab- 
itant; music be listened to by the whole 
village; and trading be carried on with- 
out leaving the homestead. The trolley 
should not be for passenger cars only, 
but for freight. It should bring in 
loaded wagons from farm houses, and 
send back groceries to the remote farms. 
A large part of the free mail delivery 
should be, in the near future, carried on 
such trolley lines. 

The model village should have abun- 
dant amusement, and social unity. The: 
existence of cliques and castes is largely 
owing to the fact that our villages sel- 
dom make any public provision for the 
people’s pleasure. The result is all sorts 
of clubs and societies—many of which 
could be dispensed with from a social or 
public point of view. The village li- 
brary and reading room should come 
first; but with them should invariably be 
established the town museum and town 
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historical hall. We are making history 
very fast; but we are wasting invaluable 
relics and memorabilia. Those older 
people, who are now passing away, are 
those who remember the beginning of 
the steam age. In their memories are 
the only stores of that which should be 
permanently recorded. A village library 
should never exist without a collection of 
the botany, geology, entomology and 
zoology of the section. In other words, 
books do not constitute the sole public 
need. There should be a working lab- 
oratory, where the people are invited, not 
to look at curiosities, but to study facts, 
home facts; and themselves add to those 
facts. A village hall should be a build- 
ing large enough for library, museum 
and reading room; and besides contain a 
free hall for lectures. A base ball dia- 
mond, tennis courts, and public golf 
links should also be provided by 
every model village. THe INDEPEND- 
ENT has before suggested that there 
should be a prompt reaction from a half 
dozen sectarian churches, which sur- 
round our village greens, to a single 
town church or village church. The peo- 
ple should once more worship and work 
together. We are moving steadily to- 
ward a larger degree of common owner- 
ship in works and buildings of a public 
nature. It seems probable that works 


carried on within the bounds of a cor- . 


poration, for the purpose of supplying 
the inhabitants with physical and intel- 
lectual requirements, will be owned and 
operated by the people as a whole. | 
With the Curfew bell should be united 
a social life that is not repressive, but, on 
the other hand, is permissive, persuasive 
and generous. Yet in all ways social life 
should include, and be based on home 
life. We are not far from a system of 
village telephone concerts ; telephone lec- 
tures and telephone public assemblages. 
It is not impossible nor improbable that 
the news will be distributed in the not 
distant future by means of the telephone. 
In other words, the village newspaper 
will be news, distributed orally, over the 
wires, from a central office. All this will 
be good. It will not distract homes; it 
will tend to increase the intensity of home 
life. It will include the old as well as 
the young in all public pleasures. The 
one greatest failure of American civiliza- 
tion is the neglect of the aged. The 
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model village will have these always in 
mind. 

But whatever else a model village re- 
quires, it ought to be permitted to have 
a postal savings bank. Among all the 
political and social devices to lift the peo- 
ple from waste and immoral indulgences, 
nothing has proved superior to a savings 
bank—so constituted that the most ig- 
norant, and the commonest laborers, will 
feel absolutely secure while trusting it. 
We know that the postal savings bank 
has proved in other countries of incal- 
culable advantage. It makes small cap- 
italists of those who otherwise would 
waste their earnings. It teaches econ- 
omy, while it lifts the tone of the laborer. 
Hon. Thos. F. James, while Postmaster- 
General, said: 


‘It is my earnest conviction that a system of 
this description, if adopted, would inure, more 
than almost any other measure of public im- 
portance, to the benefit of the working people 
of the United States.” 


In all civilized nations with the excep- 
tion of Switzerland, the United States 
and Germany, these banks have for some 
time been in operation; and in all cases 
with marked benefit to the people. These 
include some of the features which the 
American people ought to incorporate in 
the ideal village. 


Superintendent Sheats, of 
Florida. 


WE recall some severe criticism which 
we had occasion to make a few years ago 
of William N. Sheats, Superintendent of 
Public Education in Florida. He se- 
cured the passage of a law directed 
against certain missionary schools in 
which there was co-education of the 
races. The law was decided to be un- 
constitutional. 

We have now only words of warm 
praise for Superintendent Sheats. We 
have been reading his biennial report, 
just issued, and it shows an earnestness 
in behalf of education, a frankness in 
stating not only facts but their bearing 
and meaning, and a courage in defense 
of justice to both races that are nothing 
less than admirable. 

Florida is one of the backward 
States; and Mr. Sheats makes this very 
plain. The average length of the school 
term is only 95 days for whites and 87 
for negroes, against twice as much in 
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our Northern States. The average num- 
ber of days’ schooling given is 53 for 
whites and 39 for negroes. The State 
Constitution’ allows no county to levy 
more than a five-mill tax. Superintend- 
ent Sheats urges that this limit be re- 
moved. He says the people desire its 
removal, and that the State can afford a 
much higher taxation for education. He 
plainly tells the people of Florida that 
by the census of 1900 their average 
wealth is greater than in eighteen States 
of the Union, two of them New England 
States. He shows that the former Slave 
States pay only one-third as much per 
capita, or per scholar, for education as 
do the other States, and that State pride 
ought not to permit them so to fail in the 
race for intelligence and prosperity. 

But most surprising and most coura- 
geous is Superintendent Sheats’s analysis 
of the excuse that backwardness in edu- 
cation is caused by the burden of edu- 
cating the negroes. He frankly admits 
that at present the negro does not get his 
fair share of school money. More than 
that, Mr. Sheats takes a specially back- 
ward part of Florida, its black belt, in- 
cluding the counties just south of 
Georgia, between the Apalachicola and 
Suwanee rivers, and shows that it is not 
true, as often asserted, “ that general dis- 
couragement and indifference is due to 
the intolerable burden of negro educa- 
tion.” We give his words, with his own 
italic emphasis: 

“ The education of the negroes of Middle 
Florida does not cost the white people of that 
section one cent. Without discussing the 
American principle that it is the duty of all 
property to educate every citizen as a means of 
protection to the State and with no reference to 
what taxes that citizen may pay, it is the pur- 
pose of this paragraph to show that the back- 
wardness of education of the white people is 
in no degree due to the presence of the ne- 
groes, but that the presence of the negroes has 
actually been contributing to the sustenance 
of the white schools.” 

He then gives the statistics of receipts 
from State funds, from poll taxes and 
other taxes paid by negroes “ estimated 
low,” and he finds that the total amount 
paid to these nine counties for negro 
schools “ without the white citizens pay- 
ing one cent,” is $23,984; while the 
amount actually expended in negro 
schools in these counties, “ including 
pro-rata cost of administration,” is only 
$19,457; and he says: 
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“The schools for negroes not only are no 
burden upon the white citizens, but $4,527 con- 
tributed for negro schools from other sources 
was in some way diverted into the white 
schools. A further loss to the negro schools 
is in the fact that so few polls are collected 
from the negroes by the county officials. The 
above estimate allows for $7,500 lost in this 
way [against $3,000 collected]. Should this 
amount be added, it will readily be seen that 
the negroes should have very much better 
schools than they have before there can be the 
slightest foundation in fact for the plea that 
the presence of the negro is a hindrance to 
education in Middle Florida.” 

It required no little bravery for Mr. 
Sheats to tell this unpleasant truth. 
The same is partly true in other South- 
ern States, but it is not talked of 
much. A late investigation showed that 
in Georgia over $8,000 is “ in some way 
diverted into the white schools.” This 
looks very much like negro taxation for 
white education. 

We trust that every one of Mr. 
Sheats’s recommendations will be adopt- 
ed. He has the interests of the State 
and county at heart, and so earnest is 
he that he does not hide the truth. He 
lets it be known that negro education 
is not fairly provided for, except in the 
lower grades, and that while the school 
population of Florida gives 86,196 
whites to 66,402 negroes, there was 
$522,916 spent for white schools, against 
only $133,885 for negro schools. We 
regret that he has reason to complain of 
the parsimony of the legislature in sup- 
porting his office and the whole school 
system. “If the demand be,” he says, 
“to run the State Superintendent’s office 
on the ‘Cheap John style,’ the present 
incumbent has no desire to run it.” It 
was “Cheap John style” which cut off 
appropriations for traveling expenses, 
and allowed only $500 for all supplies to 
counties and other expenses of the de- 
partment. We hope he will continue to 
“run it,” as long as he shows such ear- 
nestness and energy, even if we do not 
like all his views or all his record. 

oF 


Rationalism and Obedience. 


THE Pope’s late letter to Cardinal 
Vaughan and the English bishops was 
in acknowledgment of the submission to 
him of the joint address which they had 
made to their flocks. This address was 
a stiff warning against the dangers of 
Liberalism and Rationalism, and was 
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suggested by the excommunication of 
Professor Mivart, who had ventured to 
think otherwise than the Church had di- 
rected as to scripture and sciencé, and 
who, when required to subscribe to a 
confession of faith specially prepared for 
him, had refused obedience. The bish- 
ops thereupon addressed their flocks, 
telling them the dangers of unrestrained 
investigation and requiring them to. con- 
fine their conclusions within the limits 
of the Church’s doctrine as expounded 
by them. 

This is what the Pope approves. 
says: 

“You have ‘one most wisely in issuing a 
solemn warning against the subtle and insidi- 
ous spread of Rationalism, than which no poi- 
son is more fatal to divine faith. In like man- 
ner, nothing is more in accordance with right 
doctrine than what you have laid down as to 
the obedience due to Episcopal authority; for 
subjection and obedience due to that authority 
are in no sense optional, but plainly a duty and 
a main foundation on which the Church of 
God is built. We therefore most heartily give 
you our praise and approbation for these 
things.” 

The one protection against Ratiorial- 
ism, it seems, is “subjection and obe- 
dience ” to one’s spiritual masters. This 
is the true papal doctrine. No sound 
Catholic can venture to deny it. The 
bishops are lords of the opinions of the 
people. The laymen have no right to 
an opinion, except as it is taken from, or 
approved by, the bishops. They are the 
only people that have a right to think; 
and they can think only along the lines 
dictated in turn to them by the powers 
above them. And the powers above 
them, Councils composed of bishops, and 
Popes, who are bishops, can only think 
as it has been thought semper, ubique, ab 
omnibus; always, everywhere, by every- 
body. ; 

It is a very sad, a most lamentable 
condition. It explains the decadence of 
the Catholic Church and of the Catholic 
countries. The disease is very deep; it 
affects the vitals, if it destroys freedom 
of investigation. The fact is that noth- 
ing, nothing ought to be sacred from the 
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researches of those who are seeking to’ 


find. new truth, or to verify old truth, 
or to overthrow old errors, be it as 
sacred as.the existence of God himself. 
‘We must have the right to ask whether 
‘God is, and what he is; who and what 
‘Christ is; and everything else that has to 


‘thinking people. 


.close many remarkable facts. 
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do with religious truth or ary other 
truth. This is the only vivifying state 
of mind, and the only safe method for 
In these days the for- 


cible prevention of wrong thinking can- 
not be accomplished ; the only safe way 
is tc allow liberty of investigation, if we 
do not want to drive intelligent people 
out of the Church. s 


ia 


The Trend of the Vaudeville 


Amonc the social changes taking place 
none is more significant than that in what 
is known as the vaudeville. It is an out- 
growth of the variety show of fifteen 
year's 4g0, which in turn sprang from the 
olio of the old time minstrels. Black 
faced art went out of vogue, and is now 
an epitaph. The variety show at the be- 
ginning was coarse and vulgar. It was 
largely an entertainment in which knock- 
about humor, sentimental and tawdry 
song's, musical tricks and good gymmnas- 
tics were the leading features. It pros- 
pered, and by degrees it advanced in 
quality and attractiveness. Enterpris- 
ing managers engaged higher and more 
expensive talent, and employed play- 
wrights to compose the dramatic sketches. 
for their programs. Ere long high 
priced performers retained composef's to 
write special songs for their exclusive 
use, and litefary men to prepare humor-~ 
ous speeches, lively dialogs and dramatic 
recitations. It was soon found by the 
crucial test of the box office that the 
higher the class of the entertainment the 
larger was the profit. Thus by degrees 
the present condition was brought into 
being, a condition which is almost the 
exact opposite of the dramatic world 
thirty years ago. In those days the pro- 
fessional was well paid, and the “ ham- 
fatter,” as a variety performer was ig- 
nominiously styled, received a ridic- 
ulously low salary. To-day a first-class 
vaudeville artist receives much more than 
the average actor or actress. The result 
has been to attract bright men and 
women to the vaudeville stage. The 
large pecuniary reward has drawn talent 
from church choirs, the schools of or- 
atory, dramatic colleges, conservatories 
of music and even the legitimate stage 
itself. 

The programs of the present year dis- 
Among 
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attractions are lectures on chemistry by 
college professors ; kinetoscopic and bio- 
scopic views of rare beauty and costli- 
ness; excerpts from grand opera and 
oratorio; readings by popular humorists, 
poets and playwrights, and scientific 
tricks and marvels by inventors or clever 
students. 

The social change has kept pace with 
the professional one. Vaudeville man- 
ners are now on a par with those of the 
parlor. The coarseness and indelicacy 
of the old variety stage are tabooed, and 
are never seen in even second-class 
houses. The audiences will compare 
favorably with those of the legitimate 
theater or the opera house. Many vaude- 
ville theaters advertise special induce- 
ments to mothers and children, and en- 
deavor, to use their own language, “ to 
make the house an ideal family resort.” 
So far has this gone that it may be de- 
clared that the vaudeville theaters of the 
Greater New York and of the leading 
cities of the land are more healthful 
places of amusement than those which 
produce problem plays, French comedies 
and sex dramas. 

To the student of the stage world 
these new conditions are bringing forth 
fruit after their own kind. A new face 
in the literary sphere is the writer of 
“playlets.” A “playlet” bears the 
same relation to a play that a graphic 
newspaper item does to a magazine ar- 
ticle. In every large city bright literary 
men supply this demand, and obtain fair 
remuneration. These “ playlets” range 
from five to thirty minutes in duration, 
and are brisk, sentimental, dramatic or 
melodramatic, as the case may be. 

Foreign lands have been drawn upon 
to increase the attractiveness of the pro- 
gram. Jugglers from Japan, presti- 
digitateurs from China, fakirs from-In- 
dia, acrobats from Arabia and Egypt, 
singers from London, dancers from 
France and Spain. yodlers from Austria 
and magicians from everywhere are 
among the long list of so-called features. 

In the past five years the vaudeville 
has almost destroyed the old profession 
of entertaining. This has been done by 
swallowing the entertainers, nearly all of 
whom are now stars on the professional 
boards. This is noticeably the case in 
England, where entertaining has long 


been a well developed industry. Both . 
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there and here the best of the entertain- 
ers have given up their former calling, 
and have become attached to some place 
of amusement or to some circuit. The 
circuit, which is another new develop- 
ment, has aided the management in their 
work. Very few houses can afford to 
play the same artists two or more weeks 
in succession, but when a dozen cities are 
made into a circuit the artist can play one 
week in each, which is to his benefit as 
well as to that of the managers who 
make up the circuit. 

The oddest incident of late is the grow- 
ing importance of the religious drama or 
“playlet.” This seems to have come in 
with a series of plays, of which “ Ben 
Hur,” “ The Little Minister,” “ The Par- 
ish Priest” and “Quo Vadis” and 
“The Sign of the Cross” are perhaps 
the most striking examples. Their suc- 
cess has made a demand for this novel 
variety of the drama, which promises to 
be popular on the legitimate stage for 
many years. 

This popularity is not confined to the 
general public, but has extended into 
classes which heretofore have been 
either opposed or indifferent—namely, 
the clergy and the strict church going 
communities. Jonathan Edwards would 
rub his eyes if not indulge in stronger 
gesticulations if he came to life and saw 
the circulars of “Ben Hur” or “Quo 
Vadis” on which are the indorsements 
of scores of clergymen. The echo of this 
has already come back from the vaude- 
ville stage. Over fifteen religious “ play- 
lets” have been essayed upon the public, 
and have met with a fair success. 

It would be strange indeed if in the 
next decade the vaudeville stage should 
become a vehicle for preaching religious 
truths under the guise of dramatic re- 
laxation. rl 


The Creed Revision Report. 


Tue Presbyterian General Assembly 
will meet in Philadelphia next week, and 
its main business will be the discussion of 
the Credal Committee’s report. That re- 
port finds, 1st, that “ the Church desires 
some change in its credal statement; ” 
2d, that this change “ must not impair the 
integrity of the system of doctrine con- 
tained in the Confession of Faith;” but 
that, 3d, the Church holds it is not God’s 
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decree, but men’s sin, that shuts them 
out from the divine love that would save 
all; 4th, that a plurality of presbyteries 
desire the changes put into a “ new state- 
ment of present doctrines,’ while many 
presbyteries indicate definite changes in 
the Confession, and additions, which they 
desire made. Accordingly the commit- 
tee recommend that a Creed Committee 
be appointed which shall prepare “a 
brief summary of the Reformed faith,” 
“not to be a substitute for the Confes- 
sion ” and “ not to affect the terms of sub- 
scription,” but, as we understand it, for 
popular use as an expression of the 
Church’s present faith, altho the commit- 
tee do not exactly say so. They also rec- 
ommend that this Creed Committee shall 
also prepare amendments or a declara- 
tory statement modifying and softening 
the offensive paragraphs in the Confes- 
sion. 

This is not the worst kind of a report. 
The Credal Committee see that: some- 
thing must be done. The Church is no 
longer to be frightened by the names of 
Professors Charles A. Briggs and Henry 
Preserved Smith. Both of them have 
been driven out, and Professor McGif- 
fert has followed them. There is no par- 
ticular heresy case to be fought over, so 
that there is time to fight over the Con- 
fession, and time it is that this were done. 

The committee prepared. everything 
that has been asked; they are very com- 
plaisant. They offer a new creed, 
amendments of the old and a declaratory 
statement. We may need them all, for a 
long creed is a parlous thing. The log- 
ical thing is what President Harrison, 
who was on the committee, wanted, a 
declaratory statement, and then such 
changes as should not make the Creed 
contradict the declaratory statement. 
But this, again, is a parlous thing to do, 
for a creed, make it as good as you can, 
is likely to jump up and hit you in the 
head like a rake if you step on it. The 
amendments, especially what would be 
sure to come about Holy Scripture, might 
be more troublesome than the present 
creed, and any changes would make the 
whole more binding. Some plan by 
which the cumbrous Confession can be 
comfortably shelved is what is needed. A 
great difficulty now is to find elders and 
deacons who will make the subscription 
at present required. Let us at least have 
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some modification of the elders’ sub- 
scription, even it it is necessary to keep 
the subscription for the ministers. They 
have studied it, and they can interpret 
away the somewhat loose present terms 
of subscription, and they understand how 
the action.of the Church has discredited 
the Confession; but the elders and dea- 
cons who have never read the Confession, 
and do not understand the sound argu- 
ment and the casuistry involved in sub- 
scription, ought to be speedily relieved. 


& 


Our wise and excellent 
friend, “ Dicast,” has a 
somewhat peculiar idea 
of faith, which he “ regards as the source 
of all energy,” physical as well as spirit- 
ual, so that it was no exaggeration of 
rhetoric by which our Lord said that if 
his disciples had faith they could remove 
mountains, and nothing should be im- 
possible to them. To be sure the dis- 
ciples never exercised quite such faith, 
nor has it been achieved, in the physical 
way, by any of their successors, nor would 
“ Dicast ” himself, we presume, claim to 
possess it. We know something of the 
nexus of physical forces. We know the 
physical means by which a_ physical 
change is obtained, and we never suc- 
ceed in accomplishing it by any mere be- 
lieving, or willing, outside of our own 
bodies. The holiest ascetic we know of 
cannot, by an act of faith or will, lift 
an ant’s load of sand, not to speak of 
mountains. Ifa“ medium,” of no great 
sanctity, seems to tip a table, we expect 
to find a physical cause for it.. This is 
the conclusion of our inductive, scien- 
tific common sense. We apply this to 
the healings of Mrs. Eddy’s disciples, for 
we cannot accept “ Dicast’s”” Hindu and 
medieval authorities, which support Mrs. 
Eddy’s doctrine that faith is “a percep- 
tion of the reality of spirit and the un- 
reality of disease, sin and death,” and, 
as he says, much more than this. All! 
this mysticism, or transcendentalism, or 
idealism, which denies reality to matter 
and disease—ves, and sin, and so holiness 
—soars far beyond the reality of science 
or reason, and recalls the sound Greek 
wisdom which declared that the peasant 
woman was the better philosopher, who 
told the gazer upon the stars whom she 
helped out of the ditch that he should 


The Faith of 
Mountains 
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not lose sight of the earth on which he 
walked. 


“ 


. Herbert Spencer, in his 
Bp iecens " philosophy, makes a strong 
point of the fact that a very 
slight social change, like a very slight 
physical change, often involves a con- 
tinuous succession of greater changes, 
which we call evolution. The use of the 
bicycle has involved us socially in a train 
of such reforms. It has become the most 
convenient mode of conveyance on pleas- 
ure trips. It is also doing a great deal 
to break up the narrowness of city life; 
and enable citizens to get into contact 
with nature. Collier’s Weekly tells of a 
man who had been abroad for three 
years, but who last year returned. His 
first impression was “ amazement at find- 
ing the Boulevard nearly deserted.” 
Soon after he mounted his wheel—and 
then he found the crowd. He. discov- 
ered that they had escaped the city, and 
had learned how easy it is to reach the 
open country, beyond the Bronx. He 
found that they were no longer content to 
bend over their bars, and “tear through 
the streets as if Death were behind 
them;” but with backs erect, and eyes 
taking in the surrounding landscape, 
they were leisurely moving along coun- 
try roads—drinking in intellectual pleas- 
ure and physical health. Public Opin- 
ion comments that, more and more, the 
bicycle rider is getting away from the 
crowded streets and into the breezy 
country. He is familiarizing himself 
with the better roads, and locating the 
bits of scenery which appeal to him; and 
during summer days he will carry his 
friends with him to the same attractive 
spots. “ With all this will come that 
added vitality, and enlarged appreciation 
of nature, which only outdoor life can 
bring.” This is the final result that we 
have to look after. We need good roads, 
not only for haulage and commerce, but 
as an intellectual and educative influence 
to give us an enlarged intellectual power 
for comprehending the world that is 
about us. 
Js 


The Ogden There having been some 
curious statements and 

: guesses in Southern papers 

as to the purposes of the party of North- 


Party 


ern philanthropists that has been visiting 
Southern schools, Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 
head of “ Wanamaker’s ” in this city, who 
invited and conducted the party, writes 
us: 


“The purposes of my recent Southern ex- 
cursion with a party of invited friends were, 
first, to attend the anniversary of the Hamp- 
ton Institute; second, to participate in the 
Southern Educational Conference at Winston, 
N. C.; third, to visit Tuskegee at the time 
of the inauguration of a new building at the 
Tuskegee Institute. Two or three other 
minor engagements were included in our 
schedule. There was no organic action con- 
templated in the assembling of the party of 
friends sympathetic with Southern Education. 

“Tt was a tour of observation, having two or 
three definitive motives behind it. I was ex- 
tremely anxious to add to the audience of the 
Southern Educational Conference some dis- 
tinguished educators from the North and a 
company of thoughtful people who would cre- 
ate and influence public opinion in the North 
as a response to the beginnings of a larger 
educational life in the South. Throughout the 
South a class of prophetic people is arising 
with a larger understanding of the intellectual 
conditions and educational needs of their sec- 
tion. At present they are somewhat lonely, 
and it was very prominent in my thought that 
it would be a very great advantage to bring 
Northern sympathy into touch with a number 
of these people who are personally known to 
me. 
“The excursion has taken on a. significance 
very far beyond my original calculation. We 
were received with great hospitality and en- 
thusiasm everywhere, and I am very sure that 
a manifold educational influence has been 
created by it.” * 


The investigations of the Society for 
Psychical Research have to do largely 
with questions that bear upon the evi- 
dence for the existence of the soul after 
death. It is directly in this line that it is 
now sending out a series of questions 
addressed to individuals, asking them not 
what they believe, but what their desires 
are; whether they would prefer to live 
after death or not; what sort of a future 
life they desire, and whether they would 
like to be certain about it or prefer to 
leave it a matter of faith. Those that 
would like to see and answer the ques- 
tions can apply to Richard Hodgson, 5 
Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


& 


There have been rumors that in his 
talk to the negroes in the Rev. H. H. 
Proctor’s church in Atlanta, Dr. Park- 
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hurst stirred up his hearers to a pitch of 
conceit of their color which made them 
impudent to their white neighbors. The 
Atlanta Constitution prints a pretty full 
report of his address, from which we 
quote the most pernicious passage: 
“When it comes to the resurrection, I pre- 
sume we shall be all the same color. I don’t 
know whether we shall be black or white, and 
I don’t know that it will make any difference 
what color we are. I am not worrying about 
that. We may be red, or black, or blue, or 
green. After all, it is the soul that counts. 
The body is of small account, comparatively, 
but when the soul has God’s Spirit in it, it 


then becomes human and divine and it means 
a great deal.” 


Really, this is not seditious. 
& 


It is a beautiful thing that our people 
are glad, out of their abundance, to send 
food to the starving people of Ireland, 
Russia, India, Galveston, Jacksonville 
and now China; and we rejoice that mis- 
sionary boards and newspaper's receive 
funds for this purpose. It is especially 
pretty that the terrible suffering in China 
should in a little degree be relieved in 
this way; for, remembering our mut- 
dered citizens, it answers the command, 
“ Bless them that curse you.” 


& 


For twenty-five years the Society for 
Ethical Culture in this city has had’ the 
guidance of Dr. Felix Adler. It has done 
noble work, which we should call Chris- 
tian, because it is along the lines of phil- 
anthropy of which Christianity makes 
so much. Felix Adler is one of those 
Jews who have outgrown Judaism, are 
too radical for its faith, and who have 
substituted for it the best altruism. He 
is an example for Christians and Jews 
alike. a 


The visit to this country of M..Sieg- 
fried, the late French Minister of Com- 
merce, and his call upon President Mc- 
Kinley, brings up again the subject of 
reciprocity treaties. We seem to have 
fallen back in this matter, since the days 
of Mr. Blaine. We heartily agree with M. 
Siegfried that mutual tariff concessions 
can wisely be made in the interests of 
trade and good fellowship with our 
neighbors. 
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The most amusing example of a trust 
on record is a little one at Moundsville, 
W. Va., where the reform council of the 
city raised the price of saloon licenses to 
$500, whereupon the eleven saloons be- 
came stockholders in the one big, cen- 
tral saloon which had to pay only the sin- 
gle license fee, while the saloon men be- 
came bartenders. That is well, for one 
saloon is not so bad as eleven. 


a 


Rev. J. B. Remensnyder, D.D., asks us 
to make a correction. We asked among 
whom but the Missouri Lutherans their 
creed has a really binding authority. He 
assures us that the Augsburg Confession 
and Luther’s Catechism are universally 
held and taught by the various branches 
of Lutherans, that all equally hold to the 
“ unaltered Augustana.” _If so, so be it. 


J 


Still some people are trying to prove 
that it was wrong for the missionaries in 
China to help their robbed and widowed 
and orphaned converts to get an indem- 
nity of a third above their losses. But 
the Chinese authorities are delighted to 
get off so easy, and are helping the plan 
all they can. To them it seems not only 
just, but very moderate. 


& 


The anti-imperialists, so called, have 
descended to pretty small business when 
they object to Harvard University giv- 
ing the degree of doctor of laws to Presi- 
dent McKinley. The degree would not 
pledge the university to the President’s 
political views. He deserves the degree 
if any man does in public life. 

st 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art of 
New York, possessing one of the finest 
collections of casts in the world, earns 
the gratitude of educational institutions 
by furnishing replicas through its new - 
molding and cast department. A cata- . 
log will soon be issued. 


& 


It is an interesting fact that the first 
fellowship for the School of Biblical 
Archeology at Jerusalem for next year 
goes to a Hebrew, one Martin A. Meyer, 
a youthful prodigy of the Hebrew Union 
College at Cincinnati. 
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New Insurance Applications. 


INSURANCE of druggists against dam- 
age suits for mistakes in compounding is 
proposed, and it is said that the moving 
cause is a systematic attempt by some 
graceless persons to blackmail them. If 
the prescription is so plainly written that 
correct reading is certain (which is of- 
ten not so), it would appear that there is 
very little room for discretion on the part 
of a drug clerk. He has no information 
about the use intended; and even if he 
happened to know that a child was in the 
cdse and if the indicated dose seemed to 
him large, he could not intervene; if the 
prescribed order is clearly dangerous he 
should decline to fill it, but up to that de- 
gree of danger he is only an agent. In- 
suring physicians against malpractice 
suits seems more practical in meeting a 
need, but certainly more troublesome in 
carrying out. Who shall decide what 
malpractice is and when it occurs? One 
is-reminded of the story of the physician 
who was called to a rich woman, the hus- 
band remarking that he should be paid 
whether he cured her or whether he 
killed her; she died, and the bill was 
evaded by two unanswerable questions: 
“Did you cure my wife? Did you kill 
her?” 

Insurance of druggists or of physi- 
cians, as proposed, will be one form of 
“liability ;” the company writing the 
policy will have to defend the case. The 
results in practice wili be interesting to 
note, and the flexibility of application 
in the insurance principle is again illus- 
trated. 

& 

A sTATUE of the late late Henry B. 
Hyde, founder of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, was unveiled last week, 
on the second anniversary of Mr. Hyde’s 
death, in the Equitable Building, of this 
city. The statue is of bronze and was 
designed by John Quincy Adams Ward. 
At the unveiling speeches were made by 
Pri Depew and James W. Alexan- 

er. 

....The last session of the Indiana 
Legislature enacted a new law providing 
that every policy or certificate hereafter 
issued in the State by any assessment as- 
sociation, wherever organized, shall spec- 
ify the exact sum of money which it 


INSURANCE. 


undertakes to pay, whether upon the con- 
tingency of death, sickness or accident, 
also the number of days’ time within 
which, after satisfactory proof, the pay- 
ment shall be made. Failure to pay the 
stipulated sum “ within thirty days of its 
adjudication,” whether in friendly settle- 
ment.or by judgment of court, shall work 
a forfeiture of the right to do business, as 
respects outside corporations, and home 
corporations shall in like case be closed 
by suit on the part of the State. The act 
takes effect at once, an emergency being 
declared to exist. Fraternal associations 
are exempted from it; with this excep- 
tion the law is reasonable and proper, and 
the rule it establishes ought to be en- 
forced generally. Such a rule would 
put an end to the indefinite and elusive 
contract (if it can be so called) which 
promises to pay as many dollars as at the 
time may be found practicable or con- 
venient. 


....At its recent session the Legisla- 
ture of Maine enacted a law for regu- 
lating fraternal associations. Hereafter, 
a condition precedent to organization will 
be procuring at least 500 members and 
the adoption of minimum assessment 
rates not below those of the National 
Fraternal Congress. This last-named 
body, desiring to meet the unfavorable 
competition of new associations—which 
made the difficulty of cohesion greater 
by offering greater attractiveness to the 
always-desired “ new blood ”—asked the 
State superintendents in convention to 
seek the enactment, in their several 
States, of a law setting a minimum limit. 
to rates as above in case of new associa- 
tions. This request was measurably 
granted, or seemed likely to be, where- 
upon a counter movement began by pro- ° 
posing to form another general Congress 
by splitting off. The new Maine law 
also requires a deposit of $1,000 with the’ 
State at the start, and the like deposit an- 
nually thereafter of at least 15 per cent. 
of mortuary receipts. The age limit is 
made 60, and medical examination is re- 
quired in every instance. Voting by 
proxy is forbidden. Domestic associa- 
tions are forbidden to reissue or transfer, 
unless the contract is approved by the 
State superintendent and ratified by a 
two-thirds vote. 
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FINANCIAL. 


A Time for Restraint 


SPECULATION on the Stock Exchange 
has gone beyond the limits of safety, and 
the influence of conservative banking in- 
terests should be exerted forcibly to 
check the fever. Some tentative steps 
were taken last week in the direction of 
restraint. More decisive action is needed. 
It is true that the condition of the coun- 
try, the general prosperity, the earnings 
of railways and the growth of the export 
trade, have been a sound basis for a rea- 
sonable advance in securities; but that 
reasonable advance has been left far be- 
hind, and under the most expert and 
powerful manipulation to which the mar- 
ket has ever been subjected, the spirit of 
speculation has been excited throughout 
the land until reason has been swallowed 
up in a wild whirlpool of purchases and 
sales. ‘“‘ The public” is in the market 
now, but it was not drawn in by a natural 
movement of values and shares. Behind 
the broad and rolling market of last week 
lies a background of manipulation not 
entirely unmarked by “wash sales.” 
This manipulation, undertaken for a 
clearly defined purpose, was greatly as- 
sisted by the plunging of Western spec- 
ulators recently enriched, and also by 
purchases for control in connection with 
consolidation projects, until “the pub- 
lic ’ came in to play its part in the distri- 
bution of shares. There were some signs 
last week that the job of unloading and 
distributing new securities had been com- 
pleted, but the original project has been 
so affected by subsidiary complications 
that only the opinions of the distributers 
themselves on this point are conclusive. 

Whether this stage in the campaign 
has been reached or not, however, the 
situation at the end of the week called 
for the use of conservative and restrain- 
ing influence by the interests which un- 
derstand so well the dangers and the 
evils of a speculative movement so ab- 
normal, and, in many of its details, so ir- 
rational, as this one, in which all records 
of magnitude have been surpassed. 

& 


The Leyland Ships. 


By purchasing the greater part of the 
Leyland Steamship Company’s property 
Mr. Morgan has provided ample ship- 
ping facilities on the Atlantic for the 
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railroads and the steel companies and the 
mines in which he and his associates are 
so deeply interested. Such an enlarge- 
ment of ocean shipping facilities, under 
their control, naturally followed the steel, 
coal and railway consolidations. Prob- 
ably the purchased ships will be asso- 
ciated in one organization with those of 
the Atlantic Transport Line and the In- 
ternational Navigation Company and 
other ships heretofore controlled by the 
great capitalists who have recently been 
acting in harmony and who desire to 
have power to fix ocean freight charges 
on their products, as well as railway 
freight charges and selling prices. Mr. 
Morgan has made the purchase for them, 
rather than for himself, altho he is inter- 
ested not only as their agent, but also as 
their associate. One result will probably 
be the formation of a steamship company 
much larger than any other now in ex- 
istence. The exportation of American 
manufactures will be measurably facili- 
tated. The purchase does not show, 
however, that an enormous subsidy is 
imperatively needed to increase the 
American merchant marine. These ships 
can very easily be placed under the 
American flag by act of Congress. 
& 


Amonc the fortunate speculators 
in the Texas oil field is ex-Governor 
Hogg, to whom an offer of $3,000,000 for 
his interests has been made. 

....When the new British war loan 
of $300,000,000 was announced in Lon- 
don, the Government said that $150,000,- 
ooo had already been placed. It has since 
been disclosed that $55,000,000 had been 
placed with the Rothschilds, $50,000,000 
with J. P. Morgan & Co., of New York, 
and $45,000,000 with the Bank of Eng- 
land. Subscribers here to the loan, 
through the Morgan Syndicate, are to 
receive 35 per cent. of their bids, while 
Americans who. subscribed in London 
will have an allotment of only 12% per 
cent. It is said that at least $50,000,000 
of the new consols will come to this coun- 
try. 

....Coupons 
nounced : 

U.S. Leather. Co. ‘ 
able at National Pot Henk Ma ye — 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway (com- 


and dividends  an- 


mon), ‘$1.50 per share, payable June 18th, 
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Spring Cleaning 


You are made aware of the necessity for 
cleansing your blood in the spring by humors, 
eruptions and other outward signs of impurity. 

Or that dull headache, bilious, nauseous, 
nervous condition and that tired feeling are 
due to the same cause—-weak, thin, impure, 
tired blood. 

America’s Greatest Spring Medicine is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

It makes the blood rich and pure, cures 
scrofula and salt rheum, gives a clear, healthy 
complexion, good appetite, sweet sleep, sound 
health. 


For cleansing the blood the best medicine 
money can buy is 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


It is Peculiar to Itself. 


During the PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Desirable lodgings and breakfasts will be furnishedio guests. 
Address “L. B.,” 82 Highland Ave., Buffalo, N, Y. 








VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
tim: k Ex bo 


Baltimore 8 ehenges ught and sold on commission. 
nigh Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


and F; Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Staple ancy 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, prom 
delivered Rut ae Greater New York. penny 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., - NEW YORK. 


PARKER GUN 


“ALWAYS RELIABLE.’’ 











Best Gun in the World. 
Address PARKER BROS., 


32 Warren St., New York. Meriden, Conn. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 














28 Years’ Experience 


We manufacture 178 
and we sell 


SELLING DIRECT. 


les of vehicles and 65 styles of harness 
irect to youat wholesale prices. 


WE HAVE NO ACENTS 


naumer exciuasively. 
lection. You ran no risk 


ago 


ie duane 
id 
BA Raney at cesdtiaisiar entleeee PEE 


eatalogue— 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Manfg. Co. 


W. C. PRATT, Secy. 


ELKHART, INDIANA. 





("3 TLEMEN: The GoopForM Trousers Hanger is made 


on copper. 








It operates automatically. 


of fine, spray rolled spring steel, heavily nickel-plated 
The parts in contact with the Sire 
fabric are wide and the edges rounded. 


“You press 


the button,” and the keeper does the rest. 
Sample by mail, 35¢.; 3 for $1.00; 6 and a closetloop, $2.00. 


All express prepaid. T 


is what you want if you want the best. 


Sold by Hardware and Furn’ sto or prepaid for the price. 
Remit to the mabe. TT ” 


CHICAGO FORM Cco., - 


Dept. 32, 124 La Salle St., 


= CHICAGO, 
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READING NOTICES 





A Great Railway. 


opera’ d g Cars. 

It traverses the best portion ot the States of Illinois, Wis- 

consin, Northern Mic , lowa, Missouri, Minnesota, South 
and North Dakota. 

Its Sleeping and Dining Car service is first-class in every 


respect. 

It runs vestibuled, steam-heated and electric-lighted trains. 

It has the absolute block system. 

It uses all modern appliances for the comfort and safety 
of its patrons. 

Its train employes are civil and obliging. 

It tries to give each passenger “ value received” for his 
money, anu 

It asks évery man, woman and child to buy tickets over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway—for it is A Great 
Railway.—Adv. 


Curious Conditions Changed by Quiet. 


When jaded by the cares and worries of this life, when 
filled with a spirit of unrest, the best thing imaginable for 
the afflicted to do is to hie himself to new scenes—to the 
Fn wilds, in that part of New England known as the 

hing regions, there to enjoy a period of alsolute quiet. 

The SS the complete retirement in which one finds 
himself, is the best health restorer _ can find. The manip- 
ulation of hooks, nets and lines, the sight of a big. wary 
fish, anxious for a tussle, and the excitement atten the 
landing of one of these fine fellows, will drive away the blues, 
and every moment of the spring vacaticn is one of intense 
enjoyment. ne 

© regions, or sections, which offer allurements to the 
early fisherman are several, but the most prominent and 
conspicuous are the Moosehead and Rangeley regions, though 
—_ sportsmen prefer the —— region or the territory 
in Wasnington County, Maine, while others single out Lake 
Winnipesaukee or Memphremagog, or the Sunapee or Cham- 
plain, or. perhaps,some one of the streams or lakes of the 
Adirondacks is the choice for the poring epost, 

The Boston aine Railroad reaches every section in 

which 5 Se is a predominant feature, and the 
phiet, ‘* ng and Hunting,” gotten out by its General 
assenger De ent, whose offices are in Boston, Mass., 
is chock-full of interesting information which every sports- 
man should read, and a two-cent stamp sent to the above 
address will procure it for you.—Adv. 


Low-Rate Summer Tours to the Pacific Coast and 
Mountains of the Canadian Northwest, via 
the Penusylvania Railroad. 


In view of the extremely low rates authorized by 
the various transcontinental lines on account of the 
International Conference of the Epworth League at 
San Francisco in July next, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. announces a thirty-day tour across the 
Continent, leaving New York, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and other stations on its lines 


east of Pittsburg, on Monday, July 8th, returning to 
New York Tuesday, August 6th. 

The route will include stops at all the really impor- 
tant points for rest and sightseeing, — hem be- 
ing Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Colorado Spr ngs, Glen- 
wood Springs (with a dayli ht ride through the Rocky 
Mountains, including the Royal Gorge and Grand 
Cafion of the Arkansas), and at Salt Lake City, arriv- 
ing at San Francisco 10.00 a.m., Tuesday, July 16, be- 
fore the Convention opens. Six days will be allotted 
to San Francisco, for which time no hotel accommoda- 
tions or other features will be included in the tickets. 
Leaving San Francisco Monday maces, July 22, 
Monterey, Santa Barbara and Los Angeles will be 
visited, all traveling over the new Coast Line of the 
Southern Pacific Company being done by daylight, in 
order to view what is reputed to be the most attract- 
ive scenery in California. Leaving Los Angeles, San 
visited, thence Portland, with two days’ 
stop, after which will come the crowning feature of 
the tour, the —— homeward via the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway through the unrivaled mountains of Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

The schedule over the Canadian Pacific Railway will 
be prepared with especial care, and the train side- 
tracked at nights when necessary, in order that no 


Jose will 





part of this delightful feature may be missed t 
traveling. This in itself is a rare © sel Bn 
Pigg eg stops will be made at Banff Hot Springs and 


The tourists will travel in the highest grade of Pull- 
man equipment, and the special train will be com- 
posed of vestibuled dining car, sleep. 


th th 
With the exception of the 
Francisco, p will be 

train du the entire tour. 

dinner will be provided in thi 

route and when side tracked at the various places 
visited. Our patrons will therefore avoid the 

of high-priced hostelries, the hurry and annoyance of 
meal stations, and the unsatisfactory accommodations 
afforded by inferior hotels. 

A thoroughly experienced Tourist Agent and a 
Chaperon will accompany the party, and in fact the 
entire tour will be conducted un the same careful 
“* Pennsylvania 


8. 

The total rate for entire trip as outlined above, cov- 
ering one double berth and all meals in dining car, 
from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Harrisburg, Altoona and points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad east of dig oy? gM will be $188.50; two per- 
sons in a berth, each $1 0. 

Rate, ing with the main party, with Pullman 
berth and meals up to arrival at San Francisco, re- 
turning from San Francisco independently by any 
direct route, with transportation = on return trip, 
$118.10 ; two persons in a berth, each $108.10. 

Rate, transportation, Pullman berth, and meals on 
special train to San Francisco, with transportation 
only returning independently via Portland and North 
ern Pacific Railway, or Canadian Pacific Railway and 
St. Paul, until August 31, $127.10; two in a berth, 
each $117.10. This route will especially appeal to 
those who desire to visit Yellowstone Park on their 
return journey. The tickets admit of stop-over at 
Livingston, at which point a ticket covering five and 
one-half days’ hotel accommodations, with stage trans- 
portation ey Yellowstone Park, may be pur- 
chased for $49.50. 

Rate, covering same as preceding trip up to San 
Francisco with transportation only returning inde- 
pendently via Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland 
and Canadian Pacific or Northern Pacifie and St. Paul, 
$131.60; two in a berth, each $121.60. 

Rates from Pittsburg, $5 less than above 

For the information of those who desire to travel 
independently after arrival at San Francisco, it should 
be- noted that tickets permit stop-off within limit of 
August 31, at and west of Denver, Colorado S rings, 
Pueblo, Col., and west of St. Paul. Stop-over will 
be allowed until August 31, at Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo, for Pan-American Exposition, on_ tickets 
reading through those points. 

Descriptive booklet will shortly be issued, giving 
the schedule and further details. Diagrams are now 
open, and as the number who can be accommodated 
will be strictly limited, names should be registered 
immediately. 

For further information 
1196 Broadway, New York; 

Agent Long Branch District, 
ark, N. J.; J. K. Shoemaker, Fase Agen 
pane eg 1411 Chestnut re are ag i 


Pennsylvania Railread Summer Excursion Tickets 
to Buffalo, Niagara Falls and other 
Summer Reserts. 

On April 30, 1901, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
place on sale Summer excursion tickets to Buffalo on account 
of the Pan-American Exposition, and to Niagara Falls. 

On May 1, 1901, the regular Summer excursion tickets to 
all the principal Summer resorts east of Pittsburg and 
Buffalo will be placed on sale at ticket offices of the Penn- 


| sylvania Railroad Company. 


These tickets will bear the usual Summer excursion limit 
ot October 81, “901, except that the he ie Falls tickets will 
be d to return until November 30, 1901. 

e er hag me Railroad Summer mn Route Book 
for 1901 will be issued, as heretofore, on June 1.—Adv. 











HEALTH WILL GAIN WHAT WEALTH 
CANNOT BUY * 


HAPPINESS 


Cycling, being a pleasant, comfortable exercise, is the 
greatest known health promoter, just as popular . 


y’ ca ae Hi, 
ae oS 
f €yisstt® oe 


are the greatest favorites among discriminating 
wheel judges. Men’s and women’s 


RAMBLER 


BEVEL-GEAR 


CHAINLESS BICYCLES 
$60 


have all the well-known distinctive features 
which have made $40 Ramblers famous the 
world over; also new improvements which 
are sure to become very popular. 


RAMBLER ROADSTERS $40 and $35 
RAMBLER 20-lb. RACER. . . $50 


See 1901 Ramblers at any Rambler 
agency before deciding. Catalog free. 


RAMBLER SALES DEPARTMENT %& 
CHICAGO NEW YORK i 


vise na 
f z 
< 
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Flying Mile Stone 
suggests the speed of 


SPALDING 


BICYCLES. 


1901 Spalding : 
Bevel Gear Chainless 
(original center drive) 
$75. 1901 Spalding 
Chain Wheels, $50. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


CoLumsBia SALES Depr., 
HARTFORD, CONN. te 











COLDWELL 


Lawn lowers. 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


Are the lightest running mowers made. 


Coldwell’s Imperial is used exclu- 
sively on the grounds of the Pan- 
American Exposition. 

COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 























F pene anil 
N f 0 LIAR: mM inthe ie led 
SAMPLE SHEETS AND UNIQUE BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST. 


A.P.W.PAPER Co. 
is Colonie St, ° Albany,NY., 




















FINANCIAL 


(ico. HH. Holt) Investment 
& Co., > Securities 


10WALLST.,N.Y.} PRIVATE | 
BANKERS. WIRES. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Baltimore Office, 215 E. German Street. 








HARD DELAF FIELD President. STUYVESANT 
RT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. a noROL 
RD J. BALDWIN, Ase’t Cashier. 


Rockhill 
ibn Sa 
etor, Hermann 
Issues Letters ne Gooaee tor eodltines available iu 
all parts of the world. 


5% CILT EDCED 
FARM MORTCACES 


on improved farms in the Red River Valley of North Dakots. 
one million 
land in the world. Have care without 8 . ~ Se 


Hh i in twent 
dollars clien Paige en! one ih Dakota. 


vest oes or yee 
for ets and ferchar be 
cuntative, WALTER B. BROWN, 8th Ave., New York Ci: tern roa. 


WHsTHRIN 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E, GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mas 
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1875 —— ——1901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 
Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 


277TH YEAR. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above 
Securities, 





Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bldg.), N.Y. 





Recommend the 7% 
Cumulative Preferred 
Stocks of Cotton Mills 
in the South for safety 
and for satisfactory 


Hugh Mac Rae 
& Co. 


BANKERS. 
Investment | : 
Securities interest returns. 

Wilmington, w. c. 1 Invite Correspondence. 


UNITED STATES TRUST GOMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
La $2,000,000 
- $11,152,346 


depository for moneys pai 
to act as Guardian, A 








INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such 
rates as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money, 


JOHN A, STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
WriiiiaM H. Macy, JE 
Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav _H. ScHWwAB,g 
‘YMAN, 
GroRrGE F. VIETOR 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
OHN CLAFLIN. 


HN ’ 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 
ee 8. KENNEDY. 


Anson PHELPS STOKES,” 
JOHN CrosBy Brown, 
EDWARD COOPER, 

W. Bayarp Curtine, 
CHARLES 8. Smrrx, 


4 R, . O. 
ALEXANDER E, i . — Cass LEDYARD, 
HALL FIELD. 


| 





RRND IRAE 


: BOND OFFERINGS 


PAYING 3.75 TO 4.80%. 


Baltimore & Ohio S. W. div. 344s 
Fla.; Cen..& Pen. Con. 5s, 

Fort Worth & Rio Grande Ist 3-4s, 
Gal., Har. & San Ant. Ist 5s, 
Iowa Cen. Ry Co. {st 5s, 


Long Island & Flush. Sst 5s, 

i New Albany & Chic. ist és, 

Missouri Pacific Trust 5s, 

Mion, Gen’! Elec. ist Con. 5s, 

Rio Grande West. Ist 4s, 

St. L. Iron Mt. & So. Refd. 4s. 
Complete Circular List on Application. 


SPENCER TRASK & CO,, 


27-29 Pine Street, 
65 State St., Albany, N. Y. 











to 6% Interest. In 22 years 

we have sold several millions of our 

mortgages: Through the severe finan- 

cial depressions covering this period they have 

stood secure without loss to any customer. 

We now offer specially choice first mortgages 

in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and contig- 

uous territory of Oklahoma placed in the fertile 

and well watered districts of these rich sections. 
LOANS GUARANTEED, 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 





OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


0 Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
rite for 


0 further iculars. Truth 
Abovt Oklahoma,” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, GuTHRiz, OKLAHOMA 





ELECTION 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAIL- 


ROAD COMPANY. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, April 30, 1901. 

For the purpose of a special meeting of the stockholders 
of this company, to be held on Tuesday, the 2ist of May 
next, the transfer books will be closed at 12 o’clock noon on 
Saturday, May 11th, and reopened at 10 o’clock A. M, on. 
Wednesday, May 22nd. 

GEORGE 8. PRINCE, Treasurer, 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTE FE 


RAILWAY * 
ew York, May 1, 1901. 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend on the COMMON 
Stock of this Company of ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY 
$1.50) per share, being dividend No. 1, pa: 
olders of COMMON Stock as registered at 
901. The transfer books for the COMMON 
be closed from 8 o’clock P. M. on May 


MMON Stock 
GARDINE 


- 





vidend orders at this oftice. H. W. 
Assistant Treasurer, 59 Cedar St., New York City. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY. 
The coupons of the debenture bonds of this Company, 
due May 1st, 1901, will be paid on and after that date at the 
National Park Bank, New York. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 








1851 1901 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President, 
HENRY M, PHILLIPS, Seczetary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 ~- $26,245,622.04 

LIABILITIES - = = 23,920,986.538 

SURPLUS oS 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the poliey-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 


New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. ermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; zemorary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations, It 
specially provides for practical wants, 


Why Do I Insure? 


1 insure my house although there is not one 
chance in a hundred thousand that it will burn. 
linsure my life, which I know will be some time 
a total loss, in order that my family or friends 
may have suitable provision after my death, and 
may honor my memory for my prudence. THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., New 
York, sends its literature for the asking. 





346 Broadway, - 








| 
| 
| 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPARY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1901. 


$17,775,032.80 
. 15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non: Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
C. W, ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


A POLICY x 1 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 
mrtg et absolute protection to the family and 
estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
The Washingto Endowm d death claims prompt 
e n ents an . 

ly, and loans money te tte } policy-holders. j 
{ts ‘Trust-Fund icles, with low premiums and cash guaran- 

tees 

If want a p for which will pay about half the 
on an eam life palichy Say The Washington's 
nterchangeable-Term Policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 











1850 ™~\~* THE Aa*1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, PRESIDENT. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, eS a a 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., . | ee ee 
JAMES R. PLUM, 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over = ” ad $8, ,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000, 
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Why to Insure in an American Company. 


American Companies are the Largest ; 

« of the twelve companies (incl the “ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars in 
‘assets, only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less than those of the ‘‘ Continental,”’ 

American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the ‘‘Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
a Pooeasige: May-nte care Remageny only 
one foreign, and its U. S. lus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the «4 Continental.” 

Costs No More. 

Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from inet gato 
trymen ? 

Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are doing business 
with you, 

Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, ° 
con! ing to the general ity, which i 
a on ge prosperity, which in 











Why to Insure in the Continental. 








Is an American Company. 


Does business under the aang Fund Law, making 
its policy ‘‘ Conflagration "4g 

Assets {$9,809,660.) and lus ($5,034,995.) to 
wit holds a4 eee ted heer te. Ss. 
of any foreign company. 

Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations. 

Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 
-exceed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars, - 

You secure, if desired, the advan of in ion 
by experienced men, and will be furnished on 
request with information regarding safe con- 
struction of buildings, etc. 

Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the 
organized force of travelling men which the com- 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 
cover every section of the country and which a 
smaller company could not afford. 

Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years ot successful 
business proves its financial strength, conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Western ent : 
RIALTO BUILDING, . CHICAGO, ILLS. 





AMERICAN FIRE 
ae INSUrAance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 ...$2,477,069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1,1901 . . $30,024,972.41 
LIABILITIES . . . . 27,881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment . 
CasH distributions yon all 5 ong 2 


Every policy has endo ereon the cash surrender and paid 
up ins ce Val 4 > 
} mete tome to which the insured ‘s entitled by the Massa 


Pamphlets, rates 
the Compenya and values for any age sent on application to 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary, Wm. 6. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





IQO01 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


ATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY st, 


Capital Stock, all cash 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901 $4,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
B. FRANKLIN, - «= Vice-President 
ALLEN, - - - Second Vice-President 


BRAINERD, - 
MIDDLEBROOK, - 


wn. 
F. B. 
J.B. PIERCE, - - - - oe 
L. B. 
L. F. 





Xiv 
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A Gilt Edged Investment 


AS SAFE AS GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





THE 52 
TWENTY-YERR GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Are guaranteed by the 
Strongest Life assurance 
company in the world. 


Assets, - - $304 ,598,063 
Surplus, - - 66,137,170 


The Equitable Bonds pay 57, whereas the 
Government Bonds pay less than 3, 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Must be paid for spot cash, You can 
buy the Equitable Gold Bonds on in- 
stalments, and if death should occur 
before the completion of payments,, 
the Bonds mature immediately (with- 
out further cost to the investor), and 
pay 5% to his estate for 20 years, and 
then pay the face of the Bonds in 
gold coin. 


THESE BONDS 


Are issued in denominations of $1,000, 
and at maturity the Society agrees, if 
the investor desires cash instead of 
Bonds, to pay $1,300 for each $1,000 
Bond, thus guaranteeing a premium 
of 30%. 











— Strongest in the World — 


THE EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society of the United States. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 294, 1901. 
Trustees. in conformity with the Charter of the Com. 
Lag vary the ee See of ite affairs on the 
st of December, 1900: 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1900, 
to 81st December, 1! 
Interest received 
during the year $346,028.89 
Rent received 
during the year. 23,833.26 $369,862.25 


eoer—eeeecetesesosese 





and paid 
1900 ordi: 101,744.24 
$1,517, 947.05 
Less Salvages. 180,307.00 $1,367,640.05 








1s the fol Assets, viz.: 

1 State Ont ror ‘Stock, 
d other Stocks .. $5,537,024.00 
1,693,805.82 





all 
treets, cost 


$1,050,000.00 
Paid toward sepia of new 


622,873.89 
78,000 00 1,747,873-59 


er Real Estate 
due the Company 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.......... 1,156,783.60 
Cash in the handsof European 


losses — policies’ Mayable in wha 
countries 


$b TOIL... cc cosccos .oalsasee aaa 2,434.83 


818.81 
‘Amount. wosaes 


ence as: 65 
SS 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the nolders thereof, or ae ioe representatives, 
on ard after Tuesday, the fifth of February 

The outstanding aritinen tes of the issue issue of ‘a 
ant paid to the holders perest, sd their 1 ante ae ant 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February ni 
Interest thereon will cease. ithe certificates i at the 

2 0 and cance 

. ores end of ‘orty ae cent. Clgpecgeens on the earned , 
miums of the Com: or Sist_ Decem! 
Stes wi 1 be > fosued on and after Tuesday 


for as a 
seventh of May nex’ 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


By order of 
William E. D Charles D. Leverich, 
Cornelius tldert Levi P. Morton, 
Ewald Fleitmann W. H. H. Moore. 
Wa ‘award Floyd-Jones, Charles H. Marshall, 
william B. : Horace eorge H. Macy, 
eorge Co . Grisce reder ; 
Joseph H. Leander N. Lovell, seorge Wi Quintard 
George C. Clark, Clifford A. Hand, John L. Riker, 
James G. De Forest, Anson W. Hard, A.A Reve. 
james H.Dunham, John D. Hewlett, yusta 


Visliam ick Sarees 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, ‘2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, $4 Vice-Pres’t. 


THe InDE- 
BINDERS 2boid thircen copies tied by ‘by us at 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


—¥ 








Gustav Aimsinck, 
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HOME ey. 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY, 
NINETY-FIPTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, : JANUARY, 1901. 














SUMIMARY OF ASSETS : 
Par Value. Market Value. 


Cash in Patties 663 Oxi 565s vie viarc tesiees teed Seo eeeseresereeseseseeseeeeeeeeeses $ 514,815 89 
Real Estate.......cseceee. HOCH eres e ee seeeeH eH HEHEHE eeeseee sere res 1,738,265 81 
United States Bonds..... ....sscececceeeerecees eee eeneke-veveges ".$1,600,000 00 2,058,000 00 
Water and Gas Bon Scie $48,000 00 144,700 00 


Rail Road Stocks....... SPH HH OHHH H EEE Se HEHEHE ETHEHEHHEHEEEEEE ESS 4,390,000 00 6,355,050 00 
peta 6S Fs 00 KF 0 5 vlads 6.0.ae eH oc co 0 o's wars cence 185,000 00- 440,250 00 
st lien on ast TIM: chccctecacppeesenss tenes 160,400 00 


Cee SHESSHHEHSHSHSHHESETESHEHSHESESEEHEEEEE HES 








ae ee eoeeeeeeeeeseseeseeseeesees 


$13,637,833 53 





LIABILITIES : 


Capital.......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccscsscssessssesessessess 3000,000 OO 
Reserve Premium Fund........ssccccccccccscccceccccceccesseesesscceses 4,546,125 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims....++...sssecscerenseccecssenceess 794,209 69 
Net Surplus.....ccccccccccccccccceseeecees seseeenccessseesseeteserenes 5,297,498 84 


$13,637,833 53 


E 











Surplus as regards policy holders $8,297,498 84 









DIRECTORS: 


Levi P. Morton, BENJAMIN PERKINS, Lucien C, WARNER, nag CLAFLIN, 
Ottver S, CARTER, Exsripce G. Snow, WARNER VAN NoRDEN, M. A, HAVEMEYER, 
CorNELIUs N, BLIss, Grorce H. HARTForD, DuMONT CLARKE, - Corp MEYER, 
Joun H. WAsHBURN, Henry F. Novzs, James B, VAN Woert, 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretaries. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Assistant Secretaries. 
New York, January 8, 1901. 









STATE OF NEW YORK, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
at FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance, Albany, N. Y. New York, January 7, 1901. 


port thas Ihave Fy nae the examination of the Home INsuraNcE COMPANY OF NEW YORE, requested to be made 
by vour Pappotnement No, 1 ea al eee, sald Gaiyte early A December last, was for the pu of ascertaining the com- 
on on 
ot t t ° ear all items ca) able. of itae ent ak in ovance of that time. The pees t closing of all books on December Sist, and the 
admirable manner in w! it possible to con 
statement by the date of “this report. Sithous “restin the correctness of the item of unearned pre 
lengthiest portion of the work, requiring the services of the entire examination force, yet a portion only of this very considerable 
fund could be investigated and verified. Such of it as was so verified was drawn off from the written b ess of the company for a 
Period, less cancellations, and re-insurances on corresponding business checked from return policies and re-insurance vouc 
ag eer pee the fact that the unearned premium fund of the compan mn pany is as required by aa, and that the other 
assets tl statement to December Sist, 1900, about to be 












evccvees sevensncses GARRET 53 
Hiepiiities includin ing $8,000,000 cap ee eee 69 
Surplus over capital’ ther liabilities. cccccsccccccccoccesses 200,498 84 , 

Respectfully submitted, ISAAC VANDERPOEL, Chief Examiner. 





STATE OF NEW YORE tos. 


ee ee ee AC VoRpapeost, being duly sworn deposes and says that the foregoi rt subscribed to b 
a 
him is true to the best of his knowledse and b elief. ISAAC VAND ERPOEL. 4 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of J: anuary, 1901. [L.8S.] GENVIA C. FULLER, Notary Public 122, N. Y. Co. 
Alben, Jere 7th, 1991 
| HEREBY CERTIFY that T have caused the annual statement of the Home INsuRANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, hereto at- 
. “ached, showlag the company’s coalition on Oec3mber Sist, 190), to be verified by an examination of its affairs, and that the con- 
dition of wn Company as set forth in said state nm 3nt was as represented thareia on th vt date, as showa by sild exa nination. 
WITNESS WHE REOF, [have hereunto set m7 hand and afixced mv ny i seal at the City of Albany, the day and year first 
above wren, FRANCIS HENDRICK }, Sup2rintendent of Insurance. 
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Worry is caused by the Ex- 
tation of Trouble, ‘< ‘< 
The burden of worry, or 
the fear of adverse cir- 
cumstances, hinders 
success: while the 
knowledge that the fu- 
ture is provided for 
leaves the mind free to 
accomplish greater 
things. 
WE ‘OFFER AN IN- 
VESTMENT (COST- 
‘ING YOU ABOUT $3 
PER MONTH) WHICH 
WILL PREVENT MIS.- 


FORTUNE OR DIS.-. 


TRESS AND WILL 
PROVIDE AN _ AN- 
NUAL INCOME FOR 
YOURSELF OR FAM- 
ILY. = «= MM Me 


New York 





HAPLOTERS ABEITY- 


CORPORATION, Ltd, of London, a 
The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com 
pany in the World, 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gea: 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. ; 
This ) aoe ees many more years’ experience in Liability 


any other company. - 
——— ratio of expense than any other 


Penal 
eet seve nae petecton wich have girenit ia hgh eputon 


‘APPLETON & DANA, vu. Ss. Managers and Attorneys, 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No.-27 William St., N.Y, 


N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST C0, 


44 AND 46 WALL STRBET,-NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,250,000. 








CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. HYATT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, Secretary. 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 

CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, EDWARD UHL, 
7 JAMES J. HILL GEO. W. PERKINS 
1 IAM F. BUCKLEY, FREDEBRIC R. COU 
Li B. AYMAR SAND 








f 
I 

M. C. D. BORDEN, 
JOHN G. McCULLOUGH, 
ALDACE F. WALKER, DMUND D. 
ABRAM M. HYATT. 


ts no company t is eee to ac’ on 3 me 5 D depo tor 
trato’ en: receive: “3 a egal eposii 
court aan rust f funds. Will take entire sig oe 














BOND. DEPARTMENT. 


Bharti securities for spyoetment always on hand. 
IPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


and choicest collection of rade 
ret ny ned offered in the United States Pea lin 
ing the home. It includes a full line of 


Rady Refrigerators, ‘sc quarer cam 





Goods ked and delivered free at station 
within 100 arg A ew York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4st ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





